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_ Reasons for Supporting the Fair 


I attend the state fair each year to 


see the races, the farm machinery 
and the cattle. The cattle show is 
unquestionably one of the best in the 
world, and if a man is interested in 
“breeding he loses money and time by 
staying away. More farmers than 
ever before attend the fair each year 
to study the live stock. It won't be 
long before all will be coming.—T[J. 
J. McGee, Westchester County, N Y. 

The state fair is a great place for 
farmers to meet and compare notes. 
It would be a splendid thing if every 
farmer had the time to spend three 
or four days there instead of one or 
two as most of us do, because we 
could come in contact with a larger 
mumber of farmers from other sec- 
tions and discuss at more liberty 
methods whereby good results have 
been secured in various directions,— 
{Charles Martin, Onondaga Coun- 
ty. N Y. 

I would like our state fairs better 
if they would add to the present ex- 
hibitions and competitions something 
on better practices in seeding, land 
cultivation, fertilization, cutting and 
gathering crops.: A lot of us farmers 
are too old to go to college, but we 
do need the knowledge and would be 
glad to learn if we could get a 


* ehance. The agricultural fair should 


offer opportunities of this kind.—)]L. 
S$. Whitaker, Montour County, Pa. 

I don’t attend the state fair for any 
special purpose. I look around, see 
what there is to see, spend the money 
I lay aside for expenses and go home 
feeling a long shot better than if I 
hadn’t been there at all. Without 
knowing it, sometimes I pick up hints 
that I work up on my place months 
afterwards. In this way I always feel 
that it pays me to attend.—[George 
Rarick, Licking County, 0O. 

I think very few men attended the 
state fair for the same purpose I did. 
I went to study new farm machinery. 
I don’t buy every new machine that 
comes out, but from the way each 
does its work I learn something about 
improving my own present machin- 
ery and about working my farm. I 
think if more farmers went with the 
some object ‘farming would be im- 
proved throughout the state. Every 
- Mew year brings new machines not 
-. heard of the year before so there is 
‘always something to learn.—[Philip 
Baer, Stark County, O. 

4 I suppose some people attend the 
‘state fair te see flying machines, 
fakirs on the midway and buy peanuts, 
but they’re not real farmers. The 
fellows who are iooking for that sort 
of thing come from the cities. I at- 
tend the fair annually to study the 
farm machinery and the poultry. The 
time I spend in this work pays me so 
' well that I go every year.—([John 
\ Fitch, Logan County, 0. 





Last Entry Dates—The New York 
fair at Syracuse, Sept 13-15, 
yyides for a larger list of prize 
awards in nearly every department 
than during any previous year. The 
fer closing. entries in the 
departments are as follows; 
sheep, swine and poultry, 
25; farm horses and dairy 
Ls fruits, flowers, 

ic, Sept 4, 
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September 13. The prize list for 
these departments will be sent on ap- 
plication to Secretary, New York state 
fair, Syracuse, N Y. 


Old Reading Fair—August 10-12% 
has just been selected as the time for 
the “Old Reading Fair,” to be held 
on the former grounds of the Berks 
county agricultural society of Penn- 
sylvania. The first fair on the new 
grounds of this society will be heli 
Sept 14-17. Reading will thus have 
two fairs, held a month part. 


The lists and dates of local and 
county fairs as here printed are com- 
plete so far as we have been able tu 
learn. We invite, however, anyone 
who sees an omission in this list to 
at once send to the editor, place and 
date that it may be reprinted nex 
week 





State Fairs and Expositions 


yr > retin live stock, Chi- 


ON os dete oh068 Pade ase-ob N 27-D 4 
tntermationa! farm congress, 

BR ea eee. 27-0 9 
lowa, Des Moines ........-.+-- A 25-S 3 
Biathe: CalGwell 2... ..ccesccsce.8 Btw i 
Kansas, Hutchinson ...........- S 18-25 
Kentucky, Louisville .........-.- S 13-18 
Louisiana, Shreveport PP Oy 
Maine, Lewiston ........-++s++++:- S 6-9 
Maryland, Hagerstown -O 12-15 
Michigan, Detroit ...........-.--. S 6-15 
Minnesota, Hamline ..........---- S 6-11 
Mississippi, Senatobia ....... .O 19-21 
Missouri, Sedalia .........-.-- S 25-0 2 
Missouri, American roy al live stock, 

meee TONED. ccc ccccsveseseves O 4-9 
Montana, Helena .........---- .S 20-25 
Nebraska, Lincoln ..........- ..S 6-10 
New Jersey, Trenton .......- .S 27-02 
New York, Syracuse .....------ S 13-18 
North Carolina, Raleigh ........ O 18-23 
Ohio, Columbus ......--+.-+-- A 30-S 3 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma City ..... S 25-O 2 
Oregon, Salem Fea 2 
South Carolina, Columbia ..... -S_ 13-17 
South Dakota, Huron ..........-S 13-17 
Tennessee, Nashville .......+--- S$ 20-25 
Texas, Dallas .......-s-eceses> O 16-31 
Utah, Salt Lake City canes o 60 S 26-0 3 
Vermont, White River Junction 5 14-17 
Virginia, Richmond ...:.....--- O 11-16 
Washington, Spokane ........-- S 13-18 
West Virginia, Wheeling ........- Ss 6-10 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee ......-.- S 13-17 
Wyoming, Douglas .........-- S 27-9 2 
Alabama, Birmingham .........- O 7-16 
Arizona, Phoenix .........+++---- N 8-13 
Arkansas, Berryville ........- S 29-0 2 
California, Sacramento ........-- S 4-11 
Canada, Toronto .............A 28-S_10 
Connecticut. Berlin ........+++-- S 14-17 
Colorado, Pueblo .......++«+-++-- S 13-18 
Delaware. Wilmington ......--.-- S 10-14 
Georgia, Macon ......s.+++++- Oo 26-N 5 
Illinois. Springfield ..........-.-- $1 7-25 
Indiana, Indianapolis ............5 6-10 

County Fairs 
Lewis, Lowville. 
NEW YORK As1-83 
m, Hemlock. 
Albany, AKement, 11-20 Livingsto' «se 
Allegany, Angelice, 40-49 Livingston, Ons 
-17 7 
Aliegany, Cuba. 4 21-24 Madison, eae, 
a5 ie, 
Allegany, Were 51-83 Madison, De Ruvter. | 5 
be Point. 4 -1! 
Sey. Wales » - Monroe, Brockport, di 
ugus, Littl va - 
Comeccn, See | Mensa, Rochester. GEA 
% ugus le 
iv ae) toes a 31 83 Montgomery PE fair. 
Chautauqua, Dunkirk- Fonda, NY, Oct 5-3 
Fredonia A 31-83 Niagara, Lockport. 
Chemung, Elmi “4 > A 23-28 
§ 13-17 Oneida, Rome, § 21-24 
Chenango, Norwich, Oneida. Vernon, § 28-30 
A 24-27 Qneida. Boonville, S 7-10 
Chenango, Norwich, Af- Ontario, Canandaigua. 
e § 14-17 S 16-18 
Chenango, —— Ontario. Reeds Corners. 
1-83 30-0 2 
Clinton, Plattsbure. Ontario, Naples. § 9-11 
6-10 Orange, Middletown. 
Columbia, Chatham. A 24-27 
86-10 Orteans, Albion, 8 8-11 
Cortland, Cortland, Oswego, Fulton, A 17-20 
A i7- Oswego, Sandy Cree, 
Delaware, Deihi, 8 14-16 A 24-27 
Delaware, Marga ee. Otsego. wopemes ¢ = 16 
L 
Delaware, Walton. S 7-10 Otsego. Morris, os 
Dutchess, Poughkeepsie. Otsego. Oneonta. 8 20- ms 
§ 21-24 Otsego. Richfield Springs. 
Erie. Hamburg. 58 14-17 -30 
Erie, Cattaraugus ; Queens, Mineola, § 21-36 
vation. 21-24 Rensselaer, Troy; 
Essex, Westport, A 31-833 
A-24-27 Rensselaer, Nassau, 
Franklin, Malone, 8 14-17 
§ 14-17 Richmond, Dongan Hills, 
Genessee, Batavia, -10 
8 21-3 Rockland, New City. 


Greene, Cairo, A 24-26 A 30-8 2 
Herkimer, gworar > St Lawrence, Canton, 
ra A 31- 

Jefferson, Watertown, St Lawrence, AY 

87-10 8 20-24 





Lawrence, Lucasvilie, 
” 7-10 pe. ae 
A Sar Shelby, Sidney, 14-16 
Schoharie, Schoharie. Stark, Canton, 8 22-25 
20-23 Summit, . -O1 
Schoharie, Cobleskill, Trumbull, Warren 7-20 
Schuyler, Watkins, 
87-1 Canal” Dover, 28-01 
Seneca, Waterloo. 8 21- Union, svitle 5 7-0 
Steuben, Bath.- 3 28-0 1 Van Wert, Van Wert, 
Steuben, Hornell. A 24-27 8 6-10 
Steuben, Tro te Warren, Lebanon, 


Suffolk, Byeient, Washington, Marietta, | 
Wayne, Wooster, 


Sullivan, reese ¥ 
31-83 Williams, Montpelier, 


Tioga, Owego. n 31- 83 87-11 
Tioga. Newark Valley. Wood, Bowling Green, 
A3-5 8 13-17 
Tompkins, Ithaca, Wyandot, Upper - 
8 21-24 dusky, 8 14-17 
Tompkins, Dryden, 
87-10 PENNSYLVANIA 
Tompkins, Trumansburg, 
24-27 Adams, Bendersville. 
Ulster, Ellenville, D 15-17 
A 17-20 Adams, Gettsburg, 
Warren, “Warrensburg, 29-31 
87-10 Alleghany, Imperial, O 5-7 
Washington, Armstrong, Dayton, 
Hudson Falls, A 31-83 § 21-24 
Washington, Cambridge, Armstrong, Apollo, S$ 1-4 
23-27 Beaver, Junction Park, 
Wayne, Palmyra, A 23-25 15-18 
Wayne, Newark, 8 9-11 Bedford, Bedford. O 5-8 
Westchester, White Bedford, Osterburg. 
Plains. 8 29-02 - A 17-20 
Wyoming, Warsaw, Berks, Kutztown, 
A 17-20 A 24-27 
Wyoming, Perry, A 10-13 Berks, Reading, 8 14-17 
Yates, Penn Yan, 87-10 Blair, Hollidaysburg 
Yates, Dundee, 0 5-7 8 28-01 
Bradford. Towanda, 
8-10 
OHIO Bradford, Troy, A 31-8 2 
Bucks, Perkasie. 8 15-18 


Buck k 
bitin Wek Unter: ucks, Quakertown. 


8 3- 
Carrolitown, 


‘atten. Linda: 8 2. Pe Cambria, ’ 
Ashtabula, “are, Cameron, Emporium, 

30-8 2 8 14-17 
Athens, Athens, “a 24-27 8 = Butler, Butler, A —— 
Auglaize, Wapakoneta. Cari on 

_ A 24-27 28-0 1 

Belmont, St Clairsville. Clarion, Clarion” § 7- "0 

81-3 Center, Center Hall, 
Brown, Georgetown, 5-8 -17 

: Shester, Wi . 

Butler, Hamilton, 05-8 © oF 
Carroil, Carrollton. . ‘hester, Oxford, 8S 22-24 
Champaign, Urbana. Clearfield, Dubois 

10-13 8s | 28 ~ 0 1 


A 
Clark, Springfield, 
Clermont, Owensville, 

A 17-20 


Columt 





re) Yr 
Crawford, Titusville, 


: 87-10 
Columbia, Lisbon, , Cumberland, Williams 
8 14-16 ro7ze, 30-8 4 
Coshocton, Coshocton, Cumberland, Carlisle. 
0 5-8 8 21-24 


Crawford, Bucyrus. 


87-10 
Cuyahoga, East Dauphin, Gratz, é it. 15 
Chagrin Falls, 8 21-24 Elk, St Marys. 0 5-9 
Cuyahoga, West, Berea, Erie, Waitsburg. 8 7-10 
7-9 Greene, Carmichaels, 


Dauphin, Middle ws 
4-27 
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and Engine in our own fac ~~ You cap 


Break All 
Baling Records 


in your neighborhood with the fast working Sand. 
wich Motor Preas. Sure certain operation—solid 
x m clutch right on press, 
Heavy “can’t slip’’ sok chain \_-- Simple seif 
feeder and block droppe e with Magneto. 
We make Horse and ‘Belt lower Presses too, 


Get Our Book 


—pack rom cover to cover with valuabie 
































































—**Tons Tell”. od f 
hay hatne tests. Show in Gy ee to the big profits you 
can wie: A postal brings a 

FREE. Write NOW! Address ~~ 


SANDWICH MFG. CO., 51G0AK ST., SANDURCH NL 
Box 516, Kansas City, Mo, 


Box SS , Council Biuffs, ia. 














a Bushel a Minute 


“We ran it through on the stalk to the tune of a bushel 


8 minute---cleaa of husk and silk,"’ says a New Eng- 
land Farmer, Handles picked corn as well. Other 
farmers do the same. It sthe kind of husker that staicis 
up under severe trial and resists the strain. Itissimplo 
---has few parts. it husks bat does nut sired 


Cricopecyine CHICOPEE 


CORN HUSKER 


fairly eats up work. Needs but light power—-3to5 H. P. 
Engine. It will do as mach in two hours as one man 
can husk in two days. it makes you independent of 
help at a time of year when it's scarce. Get one this 
season. Dealers seil it. If none in your locality write us 
Catalog Free--- 86 pages filled with description of our 
famous line---to meet your needs, Write today. 


Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co., 
Box No, 120 Chicopee Falls, Mass, 





























Drake, Greenville, 21-24 
Indiana, Indiana. 8 7-10 
Defiance, Hicksville, Jefferson, ——, 
24-28 A 31-83 
Delaware, Powell, Jefferson, Punxsutawney, 
4-17 15-18 
Erie, Sandusky, 8 14-17 Juniata, Pt Royal, 
Fairfield, Lancaster. 8 14-17 
O 13-16 Lackawanna, Clarks 
Franklin, Grove City. ummit, 28-0 2 
8 14-17 Lancaster, Lancaster, 
Fulton, ae, 28-01 
28-0 2 Lawrence, Pulaski, 
Gallia, Gallipolis. 8 1-3 21-24 
Geauga, Burton, 8 7-10 Lebanon, Lebanon, 
Green, Xenia. A 3-6 -20 
Guernsey, Old Washing: Lebanon, Lebanon, N 5-6 
ton 8S 21-24 Lehigh, i 
Hamilton, Carthage. 1-24 
A ll-14 Lycoming, Hughesville, 
Hancock, Findlay, 12-15 
29-0 2 McKean, Smethport, 
Hardin, Kenton, A 24-27 14-17 
Harrison, Cadiz, “gi 29-01 Mercer, Stoneboro, 
Henry, Napoleon, 8 27-30 
A31-83 Mercer, Mercer, § 14-16 
Highland, Rainsboro, Monroe, Stroudsburg, 
O 12-15 5 6-1 
Hocking, Logan, 06-9 Montgomery, Pottstown, 
Jackson, Weliston, A 31-83 
J 27-30 Northampton, Nazareth 
Jefferson, Smithfield. 14-17 
§ 22-24 Northumberland, Mien, 
Knox, Mt Vernon, Ol 
27-20 Perry, Newport, o 12-15 
Lake, Painesville, Philadelphia, 
-17 Philadelphia, N 9-12 
Lawrence, Proctorville, Somerset, . 
9 ¥ 
licking, Newark, Sullivan, Forksyville, 
Ot -30 
Logan, Bellefontaine, Susquehanne, Montrose, 
A 17-20 8 14-16 
Lorain, Elyria, A 10-12 Susquehanna, Harford, 
Lucas, Toledo, 6-11 7-9 
Madison, London, Susquehanna, Lawton, 
24-27 m4 
Tioga, Westfield, 8 7-10 


Mahoning, Canfield, 
87 Tioga, Mansfield. 8 14-17 


Marion, Marion, S 20-24 Union, Lewisburg. 
Medina, Medina. 8 14-16 Sete © 19-22 
Meigs, Rock Springs. Washington, Millaboro, 
87-9 J 27-29 
‘Mereer, Celina, A i6- 20 Washington, Arden, 
ami, Troy. S 2 : A 31-83 
Montgomery, Dayton, Warren, Warren, 
86-16 A 31-83 
Morgan, McConnelsritie, Westmoreland. a 
8S 15-17 - - 
Morrow, Mt Gilead. Wyoming. Tunkhannock, 
3O1 . 2 8 21-24 
Muskingum, Zanesville York, York. 0 4-8 
A 10-13 York, Hanover, 8 14-17 
Paulding. Paulding York, New Freedom. 
8 13-17 ‘ 8 22-24 
Pike, Piketon, Ali-13 York. Fawn Grove, 
Portage, Ravenna. A 11-13 
A 


31-83 
Preble. Eaton. 8 27-0 1- WEST VIRGINIA 





Putnam. Ottawa. 05-9 
Richland, Mansfield, Peunstioro, A 10-13 
814-17 , Clarksburg, A 30-83 
Sandusky, Fremont, ns, 87-9 
8S 21-24 airmont, A 4-27 
Can Eject Him—cC. E. L., New 


York: A person made final proof on 
a homestead in Nebraska more than 
20 years ago, since which time he 
has not been on the land but has 
paid the taxes. He has lately learned 
that another person has been oc- 
cupying the land for more than 11) 
years and claims to own it. What 
can be done? Something more than 
mere possession of land for 10 years 
is necessary in order to acquire a 
title by prescription. Adverse pos- 


session is necessary and with the This is a work of unneual ex an- 
knowledge of the owner. Unless Goubtedly in a ciass by itself “Tt is clean ent, direct 
such a situation exists, a person Ite the outoome of practical one pablus 
mever would acquire title by pre- schools by # man wie bas tmally taught che the sub- 
scription. If a person is in possession Mica and evemeniar The boo an oree 
: : y, and ~ ‘wrnten 
without right, measures should he |, It cannot fail to be vane 1 
: - . 
taken to eject him by process of law tbe fencer, ao woe naa ve 
Not Exempt — Pennsylvania: A Frotussy 1 nes eontaining nine fall pase 
person uses ‘his pension money ‘to | | plates in color. and a large number of magni coms 


purchase real estate and has the deed 
for same made in the name of his 
wife. {s the property exempt from 
taxation? It is not. 








Havana 
Ensilage Harvester 


and underslung farm truck — 
with Auto-Steerage — 





The latest and most profitable farm tool 


Useful 12 months in the year. Just 
the thing for the small farm and indis- 
pensable on the large one. 

Write for Free Booklet and Special 
Introductory Offer— 


Havana Metal Wheel Co. 
Box A Havana, Ililinois 














School Agriculture 


By MILO N. WOOD. 
Formerly Principal of Pittsville (W isc.) High School 
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“ Agricultare is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man’’-- Washington 
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Home. Utilizmg Farm Products 


Practical saving pointers for small grower--Surplus fruits and vegetables may be saved---Waste avoided-- 
Products to be sold or used at home---Experiences of three farmers’ wives~-Dried fruits practical-- 
Preserving sweet corn by simple processes---Ways with tomatoes and other garden products 


HE drying of fruit products is be- 

coming popular with the small 

fruit grower, especially if he is 
far removed from local markets. He can re- 
alize as much for his second gradefruit oreven 
eulls as he does on his most fancy product 
if the work is carefully done. All waste is 
avoided, as even the peelings are disposed of 
to advantage. The work can usually be 
done at the farmer’s convenience. The small 
fruit grower often dries his products on the 
kitchen range. But a better way and one in 
general use in many of the lesser apple- 
growing sections of New York, is to inclose 
an iron stove, using wood or coal as pre- 
ferred, in a concrete pit out of doors in some 
convenient place. Over it is built a wooden 
drying crate or box, which is built to accom- 
modate 4x4-foot trays that are covered with 
a quarter-inch galvanized mesh. The hight 
is such as is convenient for the operator, or 
as the heat of the stove will accommodate to 
best advantage. 

Each day the trays upon which the fruit is 
placed are shifted, the top one being placed 
at the bottom and all others moved up one 
cleat. This method does the work econom- 
ically and quickly, and the kiln is easily 
operated. No bleaching is necessary, though 
the burning of sulphur to whiten apples and 
pears was formerly practiced. A drying rack 
similar to the outdoor one may be used on 
an ordinary oil-burning stove to advantage. 
Small fruits for the grower at some 


off the grains. Slats nailed together in such a 
way as to letin plenty of air are made ready. 
Over this is laid a piece of muslin or cheese- 
cloth upon which is spread a thin layer of 
corn. This is put in the sun. The corn 
must be turned occasionally until perfectly 
dry. After drying, it is placed in a muslin 
bag, which is tied and hung under a porch 
for a few days. As corn matures at different 
times in the summer, the surplus may be 
saved this way. 

When we pick lima beans, the hard, dry 
pods are also picked and later put by them- 
selves. Some rainy day in late fall these are 
shelled, some beans put away for seed and 
the rest, unless there is an unusual quantity, 
placed in glass jars. They are a delicious 
winter vegetable. String beans are also 
made to yield the fat, matured beans for 
winter food and dried peas are always saved. 
Some beans are gathered by pulling up the 
plants by the root. After thoroughly drying, 
the beans are threshed out, cleaned and the 
product for old-fashioned bean soup and 
baked beans is ready. 

For preserving grapes, gather the fruit on 
a dry day, when the grapes are not dead ripe. 
They are laid in broad-mouthed glass jars, 
and around them a thick layer of bran is 
sprinkled. This process is continued until 
the jars are filled. A thick layer of bran is 
put on the top, after which the jars are 
corked and sealed. When serving, cut a 


short piece from the end of each stalk and 
dip the stalks of every bunch in grape juice 
(the beverage). The stalks will take up the 
juice and freshen the grapes. 


Keeping Fruit Without Cooking 


Fruits when taken green, such as grapes, 
gooseberries, currants and plums, can be left 
through the winter if treated in the following 
manner: Fill bottles with the fruit and put 
in a warm oven six or seven hours. Let the 
fruit remain until it begins to shrink, then 
take it from one bottle to fill the others. 
When ready to make pies of the fruit, put a 
sufficient quantity in a pan, pour on this 
boiling water, enough to cover, sweeten and 
use. Ripe blackberries to be kept a long 
time should be dried perfectly in the sun and 
tied up tightly in bags to exclude the air. 
When ready to use, treat as in the green 
fruit. Ripe currants must be dried on 
the stalks, then picked off and put in bags. 
These make fine pies in winter.—[Maryland 
Correspondence. 


Other Typical Products 


The small, sweet pumpkin is easily dried. 
The flesh on account of its compactness is 
comparatively free from water. The pieces, 
after being thinly peeled and the fibrous 
part removed, are cooked with only 
enough water to prevent burning, for a 
couple of hours, or until quite dry. All the 

steam is allowed to evaporate. The 





distance from city markets are even 

ore profitable than pears, peaches 
and apples, when disposed of in this 
way. Raspberries, black caps, black- 
berries and currants are easily evap- 
orated, and bring at retail 25 to 30 
cents a pound and upwards. These 
may be sacked and sold in bulk, but 
it is easy and not expensive to put 
them up in attractive one, two and 
five-pound cartons bearing the grow- 
er’s label and sold direct to the retail 
grocers. Or an arrangement may be 
made with a wholesale house that will 
furnish blank cartons or use their 
own labels. This handies the crop 
vith less trouble, but at a slightly 
smaller price. 

Cherries and strawberries may be 
dried in sugar for strictly fancy trade, 
at a corresponding price. The former 
should be pitted. Both are heated 
n a heavy syrup, then spread to dry 
on wide tin or galvanized iron trays. 
When the first stickness has eva- 
porated they are sprinkled or rolled 
n sugar, and the final drying may be 
done on fine mesh trays.—[Mrs M. G: 
Feint, Cortland county, N Y. . 


Saving the Farm Vegetables 


The method of drying sweet corn is 
quite simple. The product when well 
soaked and properly cooled has a de- 
lightful taste, one which corn — pre- 
served in jars does not have. Young 
corn is selected when in the milky 
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cooked mash is then spread thinly on 
granite plates and dried in a slow oven, 
turning the pieces frequently as they 
dry apart. This drying process must 
be thorough. It, is kept in paper bags 
and examined occasionally for mold. 
If any has started, the whole lot is 
dried over again and re-heated the 
same as before. For use, a small 
quantity is soaked in sweet milk until 
dissolved and used the same as if 
canned. It is superior for pies. 
Drying tomatoes is a long job, but 
when accomplished the result is highly 
satisfactory. The fresh, perfectly 
sound fruits are prepared the same as 
for canning, but are cooked until all 
the water has evaporated, leaving a 
thick pulpy mass. This is spread 
thinly on earthen plates and dried in 
the sun. It can be successfully ac- 
complished only when the weather is 
very hot and dry. {t is used for 
flavoring soups, and has a peculiarly 
rich, fine flavor. If mature tomato 
plants that are full of half ripe and 
green fruits are pulled up by the roots 
just before a killing frost and hung, 
roots up, to a cellar ceiling where air 
ean circulate around the plants, every 
tomato will ripen perfectly and pro- 
long the season of fresh tomatoes until 
well on to the fall holidays. The 
same can be done with muskmelons. 
Even the very smallest of these melons, 
when slowly ripened on a cellar floor, 
are sweet and delicious to the outer 
skin. Home dried peppers are su- 








stage and prepared as for cooking, 
washing the ears well before cutting 





erfection Currant, a Gold Medal Winner 


perior.—[Mrs M. Merritt, New York. 
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Wenis Selection for Large Yield 


Smail and large tubers compared in test plot—Yield in relation to variety type—Value of hills with large 
' _ tops—Many metheds of securing seed—What to seek in getting seed--Different strains 
under actual test--By Daniel Dean, Tioga County, New York 


ROBABLY no farmer is better qualified to 
write on poetate practices than Mr Dean. As 
the efficient president of the New Yori state 

potato association he has stimulated the use of 
pure bred and inspected stock. Mr Dean 
urges seed selection as a means of combating 

He has also been instrumental in mak- 


a mg fleld meetings and round table dis- 
conaigue of practical value, The following para- 
are. embrace practical truths from this grow- 
er’s experience.—{Editor. 

By carefully digging a field of potatoes I 
have found that the poorest hills produce 
more small tubers and the best hills mainly 
large ones. Diseased hills give light yields, 
and the tubers in them are mainly small. I 
have selected hills for seed for 11 years, al- 
ways choosing the best yielding. I now get 
less than 2 per cent of small in good seasons, 
even though the hills are planted only a foot 
an- ct, to produce the medium-sized stock de- 
manded by city markets. 

Farmers use smali seed because it is cheap. 
While it is possible that the increased yield 
from the use of large seed might not pay the 
extra cost, the use of small] seed year after 
year increases the proportion of weak and 
diseased hills, the yield diminishes, and the 
variety runs out. Many scientific experi- 
ments have almost always shown better yields 
from large than from small seed when sorted 
in the usual way. The use of large seed pro- 
duces a better crop and better seed at an in- 
creased cost. Often farmers buy new varie- 
ties which preduce well at first, because the 
seedsmen have grown them, using large seed 
and having had good winter storage condi- 
tions. The yield often falls down as soon as 
handled under the usual farm conditions. 

Selecting seed according to an ideal type 
for each variety would be of immense value 
if we were certain just what points, in the 
appearance of a tuber were reliable indica- 
tions of its value as seed. The Uncle Sam 
variety varies all the way from smooth, flat- 
oval shape to a longer and rougher type, the 
vine and flower being the same. I once 
selected the hills which were smooth, dis- 
carding those longer and rougher. The yield 
compared to other varieties declined so 
rapidly that it was apparent that the poor 
‘looking hills were the ones that had given 
the yield. With the Rural this same smooth 
type is found in the hest hills and is the best 
seed. Tubers longer and narrower than the 
usual type of any variety are to be regarded 
with suspicion in most years, especially if 
the eyes are longer than usual and clustered 
closely around the seed end. Prof C. L. 
Fitch of the Iowa station states that flatness 
and relative shortness are the result of 
healthy growth and are signs of strength. 

For the present we are not warranted in 
depending too much on any rigid type as a 
means of selecting the best seed potatoes. 
Anyone making a tuber-unit test will be 
greatly surprised at the variation between 
units, although the seed tubers may have 
been as. nearly alike as it was possible to 
select from the bin. 


Saving Hills with Large Tops 


Large tops are often believed to be an in- 
dication of a large yield. This is often ad- 
vocated and appears at first sight to be prob- 
able. However, my experience with over 50 
varieties in 11 years of seed selection is that 
hills with large tops are seldom the best 
yielders. Selection on the basis of yield of 
tubers to the hill has practically eliminated 
the large tops. . 

One ‘season I tested a strain of Green 
Mountain, sent me by an experiment station, 
that had been selected for large tops and 
blight resistance. Results showed that these 
qualities had been secured at the.cost of low 
yield. Prof W. A. Orton, one of our best 
disease experts, believes large and late grow- 


ing tops may indicate that the plants have 


injured by teo great heat. I have seen 


them in white-sprout, blue-sprout and Irish 
Cobbler varieties. .As these are almost un- 
salable in large cities this is another objec- 
tion to saving hills with large tops. 

A few years ago there was a demand for 
blight resistance. Sometimes these late- 
growing hills were saved on that account. 
One of the best potato authorities, Prof F. H. 
Ballou, stated: Little is gained by select- 
ing parent hills of potatoes on the basis of 
disease resistance of the plants over selection 
of parent hills because of superior individual 
yields. The later growing hills simply dem- 
onstrate that there develops through natural 
plant variation these tardy, deliberate, slow- 
maturing strains which should not be mis- 
taken for strains of -special disease re- 
sistance.” 

In 1914, the set in my field was small and 
the tubers large. In 1905, there were too 
many in the hill and the crop ran small. In 
1910, one field had a small set and anegther 
planted with the same seed the same day, but 
with a light sandy soil, set nearly twice as 
many to the hill. 

Most potato diseases reduce the yield of 
the affected hills. Removing hills with 
fusarium wilt, black-leg, leaf-roll, curly-dwarf, 
ete, leaves a healthy seed stock which will 
give a better yield the next year than if the 
diseased hills are left. Particularly is this 
true where small seed is planted, sinee dis- 
eased hills produce many small 
Some of these diseases also infect the soil 
and attack potatoes for years after. This 
digging must be done before the healthy tops 
die. Work is usually not pressing at this 
time; the extra expense is‘ small, as these 
hills would have to be dug and picked up 
later anyway. 


Methods of Securing Seed 


I take good-sized tubers of nearly equal 
size from the bin. These are quartered 
lengthwise and planted in adjoining hills. 
When dug all are piled togther. This method 
has an advantage over any other, because 
you can begin in the spring and have clear 
proof of seed transmission of plant characters 
the same season. This method of quarter- 
ing all seed is objectionable after the first 
year because of different strains varying 
greatly in size. 

Digging hy hand and saving the best hills 
is especially »dapted to the crop when dug 
by hand. Where machine diggers are used 
the seed should be dug before the crop is 
ripe enough to dig without bruising by the 
machine, unless late blight is known to be 
in the field. In that case the seed may be 
dug later on days when the ground is too 
sticky from rain to use the machine. The 
second year throw out all except those that 
yield well bécause of their inherited vigor. 
This is but a slight change from present 
methods. As the number of hills worked 
with is limited only by the size of the field 
the chance of finding the very best strains is 
increased. 

Planting a short piece of row from the 
produce of each hill or larger unit is the 
most accurate method. Field methods of 
cutting seed must be used, as the results are 
more reliable for farmers’ use than where 
the tuber-unit method of quartering is used. 
With any strain the pieces must be of equai 
average weight or’ the tests are worthless. 
From each strain a similar ameunt, say one 
bushel to the short row, should be saved for 
comparison. The whele of the produce of* 
the best strains should be saved to produce 
seed for the main field erop. 

Before beginning seed selection a grower 
first makes sure that he has the type and 
variety most suited to his climate, soil and 
markets. Eastern city markets pay the 
highest prices for flat, reund to oblong white 


potatoes. 


potatoes of medium size and good cookiag 
quality, smooth; without. disease and free 
from second growth shown by knots and 
cracks. Red varieties may be sold in sum- 
mer. While others may do well in some sea- 
sons the Rural type of blue-sprout varieties 
do best from New England to Minnesota, in- 
cluding most of New York and Pennsylvania 
The Green Mountain or white-sprout type is 
best in the cooler climate of Maine and north- 
ern New York, and does well further south 
in cool and wet seasons. Burbank is raised 
on the Pacific coast and the Pearl under irri 
gation in Colorado. Irish Cobbler, Bliss 
Triumph, Green Mountain and other varieties 
are raised in the north to be sold in the 
south for seed. 

It is necessary to test new varieties at least 
two years because of variation between sea 
sons and because they may have been kept 
under different storage conditions. The seed 
selection can be begun with all the first year 
and all but the best variety discarded. Any 
score-eard of points may be used in the selec- 
tion of a type, variety or strain according to 
the wishes of the grower. With most of us 
net profit is the thing to be most considered. 
This may be produced in different ways. For 
early markets extreme earliness pays better 
than high yield on account of high prices. 
Quality and white color are also less impor- 
tant than with the late main crop varieties. 
Freedom from disease must always be con- 
sidered unless, like scab, it can be prevented 
by disinfection. High yield, good appearance 
and table quality are almost always the larg- 
est factors in securing the greatest net profit. 


Comparing Potato Seed 


I never saved any poor hills to test till 
1912. That year the low yielders’ row av- 
eraged only 70 bushels an acre against 356 
for the adjoining. rows treated exactly the 
same. In 1913, the low yielders averaged 
150 against 290 for the normal. This was not 
a fair test, as the low yielders were mature 
when a frost on September 14 killed .the 
others while in full growth. In 1915, the 
yields were 74 and 334 bushels an acre. I dig 
about one acre out of 17 each fall with hooks, 
either before the rest are ripe enough to dig 
with a digger or on days too wet to use a 
machine. Each hill is kept separate. Next 
I go over the row myself and select 5 to 29 
per cent of the best hills. This is the hard- 
est part and requires the best judgment. 
These selected hills are planted the next year 
in a seed plot’on the best part of the field. 
Early in the fall and before the tops on the 
healthy vines die a hook should be used to 
remove all weak, early dying or diseased 
hills. This year I found only four bushels 
of such on five acres yielding 1810 bushels. 
Small tubers from such a plot are as good as 
large, but there are not very many. 

Seed selection cannot prevent loss of vigor, 
but it can quickly eliminate the damaged 
strains unless the injury is so sevete that ali 
are affected. Authorities are not agreed as 
to whether the yield of a particular strain 
can be increased by annually selecting the 
best hills. As a farmer I am well satisfied 
that this can be done with profit. The cost 
is so small that every hour spent is well paid. 
I believe that I have received greater returns 
from the time used in seed selection than in 
any other thing done on the farm. ; 


Believe Agricultural Literature is valu- 
able, not only to the people who will stay on 
the farm, but to students in college, writes 
L. L. Lewis, acting president of Oklahoma 
agricultural college. _“We recommend alt 
first-class farm papers to students, and alse 
to anyone who may require information con- 
cerning literature suitable for rural and con- 
solidated school.” 
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res of Human Events 


How your own life may be affected thereby, is told in the little story under each picture. 
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bt by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 





Edison Welcomes Secretary Daniels 
. ; i . . 1 : 4 civilian Selecting Timothy Hay 
« home, where the onferred about the navy bureau of invention and civili : . ; ‘ : ‘ 
ag a of which Edison is to be the + Mee The other members are to from a field owned by Garnian Brothers of Missouri. Not a weed is allowed in the field. 
fe chosen by eight of the leading scientific societies. These men Seed is carefully tested before being marketed. 
will gi itright to the nation their inventions and plans to guard 


his co against the possibilities of any war at any time. 














Gepyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
A Popular German Woman in England 


Tk erman woman pastor is so popuiar among her parishioners 2 : s 
at Birmingham, England, that the people have asked the government 4 ek ‘ 5] Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y 
fo grant her naturalization papers. For 18 years Rev Gertrude von - Thi 
; - 5 is Famous Church Near Warsaw 
Petzold has endeared herself to the English people, proving again Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. ° 
that blood is thicker than water. Even in England are still many i is S dard Poland, Russia, was destroyed by artillery fighting between Russians and 
“ ; ee : Queen of Spain Presenting this Standar : ’ ’ ) arti t 
Germans who are highly regarded by their British neighbors. The P Germans. Its foundation was laid in 1631, and it was not completed 
war feeling against governments is not applied to individuals. Even worked by herself, to the Academy of Infantry at Toledo. until 1890. The German-Austrian forces are now advancing along a 
on the battlefield there is more or less’ camaraderie between the sol- Spain is at peace, is prosperous and has made much economic battle front of nearly 1000 miles in an effort to envelop Warsaw and 
diers on the opposite sides, and the present war is no exception. progress since the Cuban war. occupy all of Poland. Napoleon’s downfall began at Moscow. 











y Underwood & Underwood, N. Y Copyright by International News Service 
Another Bad Slide in Panama Canal Swimming Hell Gate with Hands and Feet Tied 


The most sériots slide ever known on the Panama Canal partly moved into Culebra Cut a li ‘ : F : ey ; id A iw lores Buiee 

ul z “gfe ws was accomplished last week by Miss Ida Elionsky in 24 minutes with the raging tide. n unusually large n 

July z ; It has since increased. The cut is temporarily closed except to the es. ber of bathers have been drowned this summer. Either they could not swim or got a cramp, or became fright- 

Side ir ‘Netenine oe fer = mile frost Wy geen and = = — ee » ieedeae the ened. Every person should know how to swim and float, just as much as they should know how to walk and 
American Apuioabion seeret, Dae, ans Seededin aie Mond 4 a aa to run. Then, in case of fright, or other accident, one may float until help comes or until one is rested. This 
Fruucisco Bxpésition, inéluding the Missouri, the Ohio and the Wisconsin. would avoid probably nine out of ten fatalities among bathers. 
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- out of the way. 
‘the sides, roosts and bins 


: Island Red breed. 


. food be composed of a mash 


Clean Quarters for Farm Flock 
MINNIE FRANCES, LOS ANGELES ©O, CAL 

Spring and early summer is_ the 
time to clean up the poultry house, 
in order to have healthy, happy and 
profitable poultry. My houses are 
made after a plan of my own. They 
are 6x10 feet, boarded up around the 
outside, have a plain board roof and 
and an open front. The house, which 
has apartition of wire netting, is 
double and has a yard for each side. 
Beneath the roosts is a bin, sloping 
toward the back, which is made of 
matched lumber. At the outer base is 
a door, which is made of one long 
&-inch board that runs across the 
house, It fastens up by a strong hook. 
When I remove the droppings, it is 
I pour coal oil over 
once a 
month. In each yard I. have a 4x4-foot 


& box, filled with sifted road dust in 


which the hens dust themselves. 
As soon as the chicks hatch, I 


| Srease them and the mother hen be- 
, fore transferring them to the new 
' Coop. 


I believe mites and disease run 
hand in hand. Since I learned how to 


’ get rid of the mites, I have little dis- 


ease in the flock. I do not give young 
chicks soft food, but generally feed 
whole wheat. This spring I had plenty 
of sour milk, which I scalded until 
the curd was hard before feeding. 
My experience has shown it bad 
policy to bréed from birds that have 
ever been sick. One of my hobbies is 


_fo purify the drinking fountains. I 
_ have two for each yard so that when. 
' one is in use the other is airing. This 

Saves work and assures clean water. 


I love to look at my hens and hear 
them sing, the sure Sign of heatihy 


, birds, I have bred a number of va- 
rieties, but my favorite for all-pur- 


pose fowls is the Single Comb Rhode 
I also keep Bronze 
turkeys. @ 


Scratchings from Summer Litter 
DAVID PATTEN 

Your hens have now lost the lay- 

ing impetus imparted by the fresh, 

succulent grass and renewed insect 

life of spring. To get the best results 





' from this time on you will have to 


Let .their 
and 
hard grains, just as it was during the 
winter. A good mash will increase 
the summer egg yield and keep the 
hens in better condition. A mash 
made of one-half of the coarsest bran 
is the best. There is nothing like 


give them better care. 


' bran to regulate a hen’s bowels and 


keep her from getting too fat. Make 
the rest of the mash of whité mid- 
dlings, corn meal, cracked corn, oats, 
gluten and beef scraps. 

The mash that is taken from the 
boiler in the morning, hot and odor- 


' ous, ig the most economical and most 


satisfactory to feed. Hens waste a 
good part of dry mash by flicking it 
out of the hoppers, and there is not 
the “kick” in- dry mash. 

Kase up in the scraps during hot 
weather. A tenth part of the mash, 
or one quart to each 100 hens, is feed- 
ing a little too heavily for summer. 

A. little charcoal scattered in the 


Mash once or twice a week will be 


relished by the hens. If you flavor 
the mash with salt, be careful. Salt 


‘ Is a poison to hens. 


Do not feed corn exclusively for a 
hard grain during the summer 
months. It has too much “kick” for 


' hot weather. : 


Balance the corn with wheat, bar- 
ley or scratch food. These are lighter 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


“Try-a-bag”’ of fertilizer. Our 


_. brands are soluble and active, and 


mot only increase yield, tut improve 
quality and hasten maturity. Agents 
wanted. Address American Agricul- 
themical Co., Cleveland, Cincin- 
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Farm Poultry Yard 
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and cooling. If you can get good 
barley, you have the finest all-round 
food for hens, especially in summer. 

Do not mix oats with your hard 
grains. The hens flick them out of 
the hoppers, and waste considerable. 
They are very good- when cooked in 


the mash, as they help shell: over 
the eggs. 
By keeping the nests clean and 


well littered you directly increase the 
egg yield. Watch out for lice, mites 
and fleas. If you find traces of them 
in your houses apply crude oil, par- 
ticularly about the roosts and nests. 

Remove the droppings frequentiy 
during the summer, and keep the 
houses cool, airy and clean. 


Improved Range Feed Trough 


The type of slatted fesa trough 
popularly used in feeding growing 
chickens on the range, is open to cer- 
tain objections. It is very difficult to 
keep the grain dry during wet, stormy 
weather. Furthermore, the fact that 
very small chickens cannot use this 
type of trough entails additional la- 
bor. There must be flat boards with 
narrow rims for the very young 
chicks in addition to the range 
troughs for the older chicks. 

An improved range trough devised 
by the JMaine station poultryman, 
Frank W. Tenney, obviates both of 
these disadvantages and has other 
points to recommend it, The essential 





Of course it is possible to make 
troughs in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of this improvement, with re- 
movable slated openings en both 
sides, to be set down in the middle of 
the yards so birds can get at the feed 
from both directions. 

The dimensions of the troughs are 
given in the following table. It is, of 
course, not essential that these dimen- 
sions be absolutely followed in build- 
ing feed troughs according to this 
principle, particularly the length di- 
mensions. 


DIMENSIONS OF FEED TROUGH 


Inches 
Length ......... Sto edeones pier evs 100 
Ee "Serres seregier epee 18 
WORE GE BOGEOEE ccbveccccescccces 3 
Width at widest point ........ 9% 


Hight of front openin 
Width of roof board 
back same) 





Combating Feather Eating 

What causes feather pulling among 
chickens? We have a flock of about 65 
hens, more than half of which are pul- 
Jets, They pull their feathers under the 
neck and on the breast. They have laid 
poorly all winter. [I think this habit 
must be the cause, as they have a good 
warm place with a variety of feed, such 
as apples, cabbage and potatoes. How- 
ever they seem hungry all the time.— 
[Lewis E. Snell, Steuben County, N Y¥. 

Feather eating is one of the vicious 
habits which fowls acquire when too 
closely yarded and when not given 
plenty to do. Often the only birds that 
are not attacked are the ones that are 
aoing the damage to the others. Sus- 
picion should therefore be attached to 
them first. The fowls must therefore 
be watched to discover the offenders. 
Unless they are of special value and 
unless the habit is common in the 
flock it is best to get rid of these birds. 

The most satisfactory remedy for 
feather pulling is to keep the fowls 
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Improved Range Feed Trough 


features of this trough are shown 
herewith. The improvements consist, 
first, in making the slatted front of 
the trough removable as a whole, 
leaving then a flat board bottom with 
a rail in front of it an inch high to 
hold the grain in place. Figure “a’ 
in accompanying drawing shows 
slatted front in place, while Figure 
“b’’ shows trough with front removed. 
With the slat front removed the 
trough duplicates the conditions of 
the flat chick feeding board, used by 
many. poultry keepers for feeding 
chicks during the first two or three 
weeks. As the chicks grow older this 
slatted front can be put on the trough 
and held in place, with,the hooks and 
eyes shown. 

A second improvement consists in 
hinging the tep rather than making 
it im one piece and removing as a 
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Feed Trough Hinges at Top 
whole. This feed trough is open to 
the birds from only one side. The 
reason for this arrangement is. that. it 


ot 


is designed to place the feed troughs - 


in hotes cut in the iongitudimal fences 
in the range yards, with the back 


part. of the trough and the) | hinged 
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with Removable Slatted Front 


busy. Instead of feeding cut bone or 
beef scrap in chunks let the meat be 
still attached to the bones and hung 
where the fowls will have to jump for 
it. Do the same with cabbage, man- 
gels and other green feed. Strips of 
hard, dry meat are also good because 
the fowls will pick at them and thus 
be kept busy. Whole grain should al- 
ways be fed in the litter so the fowls 
will have to scratch for it. The worst 
offenders should always be removed 
from the flock and made to work for 
their living. 

Wire poultry bits for inserting in 
the beak and the various methods of 
trimming the edges of the beak may 
be of some temporary benefit, but not 
as much as is usually*supposed. The 
other methods suggested are better. 


Bureau Originates Hay Contest — 


To a certain extent the production 
of milk in the large dairy sections of 
Orcnge -county,-N Y, is limited to the 
amount and quality of the grass which 
is grown. The Orange county farm 
bureau, under the direct auspices of 
T. E. Milliman, believes that’ the 
meadows are not producing as much 
hay as is possible. Following out the 
suggestion of O. W. Mapes of Mid- 
dletown, the farm bureau originated 
a scheme last spring to interest farm- 
ers in greater hay production. 

Accordingly a hay growing contest 
was arranged so that any Orange 
county farmer was eligible. About 
30 farmers entered. The rules 
stated that the hay could either be 
mixed grass er straight timethy. The 
plets under contest are a measured 
‘quarter ‘acré, ‘thé’ staking’ and ‘méas-' 
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& representative of the bureay. 
contestamts were permitted io 4. 
lize the plot as they wished, but 
called upon to file a Statement 
the bureau as te the amount 
cost of fertilization.. The piots 
of which are now cut, were rem 
ured at the time of harvest. A pa 
‘resentative of the bureau was pr 

to weigh the hay. Each con 


will submit a sample for €Xhibitigg : 


at the Orange county fair to be h 
in Middletown on August 24 ito my 

Judging of the winners was én 
by well-known Orange county farm 7 
selected by the Orange county anid 
cultural society and the farm burea, 
association. Interested citizens con 
tributed $105 as awards. This fe 
divided into $50, $30 and $20 pring 
A complete report of the methods 
used by each contestant is fileg in 
the farm, bureau office for the benefit 
of local farmers. Most of the ploty 
were located near highways. 
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The Farm Tractor 


- 


Tractor for Farm Power 


A firm believer in the tractor as, 
substitute for horses on the farm, is 
G. A. Rebyor of Jefferson county, Py 
Mr Rebyor uses a tractor, having {2 
horse power on the drive and 2> horse 
power on the pulley. He says he ca, 
plow six acres a day at a cost not tg 
exceed $3 exclusive of labor. He uses 
a three-bottom plow and can go If 
inches deep, if necessary. He dog 
plow deeper than most farmers and 
believes that deep plowing pays. He 
says he can finish up a land as well 
as with horses and that his tractor is 
equal to eight horses when plowing 
and fitting his soil for crops. 

Since purchasing his tractor, Mr 


Rebyor has dispensed with three 
horses, and more will soon follow 
His tractor is both air and water. 
cooled and cost complete with plow 
and quipment $1650. His son George, 


15 years of age, easily handles the 
machine and has run the tracior a 
all kinds of work, except plowing, 
without mishap or accident. Mr Reb- 
yor’s farm consists of 272 acres and 
is mostly level land. The farm ha 
many stones, but is not considcreda 
stony farm. Taken all round, Mr 
Rebyor considers the machine an w- 
qualified success, as he can work his 
land, saw wood, thresh, do anything 
that can be done by any engine of 
equal power. 





Tractor for Plowing 240 Actes 
WILLIAM L, VOLLMER, PULASKI C0, IND 


I got a tractor last fall, and piowe 
144 acres with it. This spring. for 
putting out the oats, we pulled two 
8-foot disks and a four-section har- 
We disked and harrowed # 


row. 

acres in about 11 hours, I did all of 
my spring plowing and disked and 
harrowed my fall plowing. That is, 
about. 240 acres, and besides this I 
pulled a lot of stumps. The tractor 
is 12-25 horse power, and we pull 


four bottoms with it. 

While plowing, it takes about ® 
gallons of gasoline a day and for disk- 
ing and harrowing about 25 gallom 
It does the work of eight to 12 horse 
and three men, and besides the tillage 
work, I can do a lot of belt werk with 
it. My tractor is simple, strong ané 
well put up. I have never had aaj 
trouble with it at all, and would ret- 
ommend the same sort of an outtl 
for another farmer. 





Moth Lines Advance—Despite al 
the control measures the gypsy ‘ 
brown-tail moths are slowly extend 
ing their range each year. The qual: 
antine territory is therefore revise 
annually to cover new territory. There 
has been no marked quarantis 
change in the brown-tail situation t 
past year, but that of the gypsy moth 
has been slightly extended. 


Chicks Like Shelter—It is adv 

tageous to get young growing sto& 
out on the edge of a cornfield, 45 # 
makes an ideal place, giving the 
both shade and a good hiding Pp! 
from hawks, I know of no beti# 
place than this for a colony or ' 
of growing youngsters.—{H. P. M 
Cullough, Pennsylvania, 
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Dairy Barn at New Jersey Station Fully Equipped 


This structure is built for permanence and economy. 
its relation to total cost of upkeep and 


should only be considered in 
labor through a long period. 


Plan of Modern Dairy Barn 





proF ALFRED S. COOK, NEW JERSEY 

A fully equipped dairy barn of 
modern construction was compléted 
at. the New Jersey station in 1913. 
The building, which is 138x37 feet, 
provides stable room for 40 milking 
cows and eight box stalls. This build- 
ing well adapted to practically. any 
conditions where milk is produced. 
Although the construction is of hol- 
low tile with stucco on the outside 
and plaster on the inside, the same 
general plan might be followed to ad- 
vantage in erecting a barn of wood. 

T various. rooms are. separated, 
fre he milking barn section by hol- 
low e partitions. The building is 
two stories high, with a reinforced 
concrete floor between the first and 
seco! floors, Hay storage is provid- 
ed about 110 tons of hay. The 
hay for feeding is taken through 
chutes from the second story, and 
brought into the milking barn. section 
ibrough swinging doors, A modern 
syst« of ventilation is installed. The 
manure is carried by a.litter carrier 
to a manure pit located 100 feet from 
the rn. 

The station herd for. which this 
puilding has been built, numbers at 
pres 86; animals, of the _ Hol- 
stein, Jersey, Guernsey and Ayrshire 
bres Of these, 40 are young ani- 
mals and bulls, while the remainder 
of the herd is made up of aged cows 
and two-year-old heifers which have 
recently freshened An old barn lo- 
cate at the farm has. been remod- 
eled for young stock The new barn 
rs d for milking and dry cows. 

Growing Good Veal 

It is pretty costly to feed veal on 
wh milk. -Whole milk makes ex- 
cellent veal calves, but this does not 
follow as being.the -only desirable 
method Let the young calves have 


whole milk, at first and then gradually 


replace Whole milk with separator milk, 
substituting good,-wholesome concen- 
trates for the cream removed. Veal 


calves should be_comfortably. housed 
and restricted somewhat.in their.free- 
dom of running about. Much exercise 
calls for much: food, and hence makes 
more difficult the work. of fitting. for 
the market, 

An increase of 1% to 2%: pounds in 
live weight should be expected daily. 


Ordinarily, a gain of one pound will 
be made from each gallon of milk 
ecnsumed. Strong, sturdy calves take 
from a gallon.to 1% gallons of milk 


First cost 


soon after birth. This may be in- 
creased steadily until a couple of gal- 
Jlons is daily consumed, Ground oats, 
ground corn and linseed meal make 
an. excellent combination as a concen- 
trate in addition to the milk whether 
whole or skim milk is used. 





Concrete Feeding Floors Cheap 

Man seems to have gotten it into 
his head that the hog prefers dirty 
quarters to clean ones, This idea has 
prevailed largely because of the fact 
that very few of us have ever given 
the hog an opportunity to stay in any- 
thing except a dirty place. The hog 
likes to lie dow. in water, but he pre- 
fers to lie down in clean water to a 
dirty mud hole, popular opinion to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

The average feeding place for hogs 
is a dirty place, and it isn’t good bus- 
iness for this to be the case. A hog 
is naturally not a very clean animal, 
but that is all the more reason why 


we should make his eating and sleep-_ 


ing quarters as clean as can be done 
economically. For economical reasons, 
as well as for giving the hogs as clean 
quarters as possible, it will pay for 
each farm»to have a small concrete 
floor for feeding hogs. This can be 
very cheaply constructed in any con- 
venient place and so sloped that water 
will drain off. Many of the hog grow- 
ers of the west practice this method 
and have found it very satisfactory. 
On the edge of this feeding floor, 
many have found it a good plan to 


tuild a concrete trough for feeding 
slop. This should be slightly elevated 
and have one or two holes on the 


sides so that water can be drained 
out, In this way. it will be an easy 
matter to thoroughly wash the trough. 
On almost any farm.a concrete feed- 
ing floor and trough of this kind can 
de .built during laying-by time or oth- 
er spare time, at a very small cost. 
Many of those who’ have tried this 
method testify to-its excellency. — 





Absolute Cleanliness is the first req- 
uisite in making good butter; sani- 
tary surroundings come next, and 
right temperature,. with attention to 
details in the care of cream third. We 
make 20 to 25 pounds ‘each. week, 
wrap it in parchment paper, and Sell 
direct to.the consumer. In order to 
keep a uniform color we use one to 
four drops of vegetable coloring to the 
pound, the amount depending upon 
the time of the year.— [Mrs George L. 
“Ebpts, Huntington County, Pa. 

















Farmers in Auto Excursion Congregate to Judge Live Stock 
Profit.and pleasure was found in the recent outing of western 
Bradford. County, Pa; farmers, who filled over 60 automobiles on an in- 
spection..tour.of prominent local. farms. At the Gleriside farms, a large 


herd of milkers, 


Shorthorn cows, were observed. with imterest. 


L. D. 


May, the.owner, has. found. that. underfeeding. of calves is .better than 
overfeeding. _ At. the .C.. H.. Jennings farm :near, South,Towanda, Dr Carl 


sh aie state director of horse breeding told. the « inttors hat. the 
so DT Ces Rg. of farm horses, was of Se ag A ag ae e choice 
dd 4. observ: incited...interest.... Similar 


«future, The mm ma jority of the farm- 


breed... 
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DOG DAYS” 


the best time 
to buy a 


DE LAVAL 


SEPARATOR 


HERE was never before as good a 
time to buy a De Laval Cream Sep- 
arator as right now. 

The “Dog Days” are at hand when 
dairying is most difficult without a sep- 
arator and when the increase in quantity 
and improvement in quality of cream and 
butter are greatest through the use of a 
good separator. 


Then there is the great saving of time 
and labor, which counts for more in sum- 
mer than at any other season and often 
alone saves the cost of the separator, 
aside from all its other advantages. 

This is likewise the season when 
De Laval superiority counts for most over 
other separators,—in closer skimming, 
larger capacity, easier running, easier 
handling, easier 
cleaning and abso- 
lute sanitariness. 

A De Laval Cream 
Separator bought 
now will easily save 
its cost before the 
end of the year, and 
it may be bought for 
cash or on such lib 
eral terms as toactu 
ally pay for itself. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 BROADWAY 29 E. MADISON Sr. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 

















If ty are going to build or re- 
ye yoush choutd have this 
sé ‘Not a 


build a Better Laman Cheaper 

Tellus how wes. horses and other 

stock you want to. house and it will be 
sent Free. Write today. Build this fall, 


leaden Barn Equipment 
makes oy wor’: pleasure. 4k for free 
Piccers nd Fee carrier 7 Unioeding 

Voces Stable Pintures ~ 
The Louden Machinery Co. (Est.1867) 
597 Bruce St. Pairtieid, lows 








One ae to Pay!f my 


the New Butter- 
fy ae. No. 2. Lightrunning =" "i 
easy cleaning. close skim- ays 
durable, Guaranteed i ; 



















ALBAUGH-DOVER Co. “> 
2218 Marshall Bivd. CHICAGO 

























FRE ILLUSTRATED 
saving barn equipment, rite for it today. 
HARRIS MFG. CO., Box 70 Salem, Ohio 


are made of high carbon steel, WOOD 
LINED, chain hanging and flexible. Our 
full line of Sanitary Stalls, including 
>.) Harris New Adjustable, stands for perfect 
cow comfort. Economical, pte installed. 

ALOG de- 
scribesour complete lies of labor- 
































The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 















Works in any 
kind of soll, Cuts 
stalke—doesn’t pu!! like 
other cutters. Absolutely no danger 
Cuts Four to Seven Acres a Day 
with one man and one horse. Here is what one 
farmer says: Napoleon, Guio Feb. 2, 1915 
mtlemen: I received my corn harvester last 
September and used it all through corn cutting, am 
perfectly satisfied with } as it does eS 4 and 
more too. Yours truly, 
SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
Send for booklet and circulars telling all about this 
labor-saving machine; also containing testimonials 
of many users, «Send for this circular matter today, 














































SEPARATOR ¥ 


A SOLID PROPOSITION to send 
fully guaranteed, a new, well made, 
vasy running, perfect skimming rator 
for $15.95. Skims warm or cold milk, 
making heavy or light cream. The bowl 
is a sanitary marvel; casily cleaned. 
ABSOLUTELY ON APPROVAL 

Different from this picture, which illus 
trates our large capacity machines, Weste 
ern orders filled m estern 

points. Whether your dairy is large or 
a write for om 4 free catalog. ¢ 


SEPARATOR COMPANY 


Box 4052 bridge, N. Y. & 





































MI NERAL"™: 
7 HEAVE ars 
COMPOUND 


Bpotiet 
Free 

NEGLECT 

Will Ruin 


Your Horse \™ $3 Package 


guaranteed to give 


satisfaction or 
lis Merits, Yl. money retunded 
a" Package sufficient 
SEND TODAY _ @6for ordinary cases, 
AGENTS 
WANTED 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 45: Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


More Meat a Less Feed 


MOTTS HOG MEAL makes MORE MEAT ON LESS 
FEED. It is a conditioner, muscle and bone builder 
and tonic. Pigs thrive and fatten quickly on it. Motta 
Hog Meal is made from vegetable meal, tankage, 
middlings, cocoanut meal, molasses and charcoal. It 





is a standard hog feed, a balanced ration, Protein 
22 to 25%, fat 5 to 10%, fiber under 10%. “It is 
the very best. feed in the world,”’ said one farmer, 


‘*‘because it makes more meat on less feed, is richer 


than other feeds, and costs less.’’ In order to get 
you to bé one of our many satisfied customers we 
will ship you a ton at the exceedingly low cost of 
$34—half ton $17—5 sacks Prices delivered 
your nearest station. Order today. 

COCOANUT MEAL: 
with the oi] extracted and ground up, 
Farmers like it better than oil meal. 
and costs less—-$32 per ton, 


THE MOTTS COMPANY, 746 EUCLID AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


THE GRAND RAPIDS 
Veterinary College 


Offers a Three Years’ Course in Veterinary Soience 
Complying with all the requirements of the U. 8. 
bureau of Animal Industry. Established 1897, In- 
corporated under State law. Governed by Board of 
Trustees. Write for Free Catalog 

167 LOUIS STREET. GRAND RAPIDS, 


Made from pure cocoanut meat 
25% protein. 
It is sweeter 
your station. 
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©ntinontal Gluten Feed 


Increases the milk yield and butter fat and keeps the cows in 
the best of condition. 
replaces Cottonseed and Linseed Oil Meal. 
initely and costs less than corn or oats. 
particulars upon request. 


Sweetheart Mash, Scratch and 
Baby Chick Feeds 


Tay, will make the chickens vi 
and healthy and show a —— ‘ul in- 
production. They are 
ly proportioned mixtures of Grains 
Products. We want rey 
raises ponltry to give them a tri 
If he. does not Rene. queso welteus his 










It contains 47% Protein and Fat and 
It keeps indef- 
FreeSample and full 
Write today or ask your dealer. 
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&, 
<5 5 eeiseaned against it. 
: Sicpevaage is about like this. Milk produc- 


‘. 


and workers, Henry, 


Less Milk, More Crops 

: In the history of American agri- 
, culture the big profits have come 
, = from the pur- 
chase of cheap 
lands and then 
waiting patient- 
ly for values to 


_go up. Until 
the opening of 
the 20th cen- 


tury crop, grow- 
ing had not been 
profitable when 
measured by 
cost of produc- 
tion. I would 
not undertake 
- to relate the 

‘H. E. COOK order of profit, 
-whether fruit or poultry or trucking, 
er general cropping, or milk produc- 
the breeding of pure-bred 
, would command first place. 

One thing Iam willing to say is that 
‘production of market milk has 
been profitable if.all charges were 
What has hap- 















































































_ tion began and continucd either upon 


| setis that must have stable manure or 


‘upon soils that would later need 
them. Soils rich enough to produce 
creps to be sold direct from the farm 
. would pay for their cost sooner than 
to feed the crops to live stock. Great 
areas soon began to slacken in crop 
production and the dairy cow was 
‘brought in as the only method of 
restoration. Wisconsin history is 
notable. Those pioneer thinkers 
, Hoard, Smith 
and others, plead carnestly in season 


- | amd out of season for the dairy and 
_ ' its fertility. 


Was the question raised 
‘im those days as to a good market 
for the product? Not at all. The 
one thought was to build the soil. 

IT have seen fit many times to give 
analysis and expression to this situa- 
ition as follows. That manure had 
been the essential product of the 
dairy, and milk a by-product, and 
‘that the value of by-products the 


. world over were never supposed to 


“bear a direct relationship to the cost 


of the raw material from which they 
“were made. 


The demand for by- 
products altogether fixes their value. 
They may be very high and become 
the main source of profit, like the 
products of animal slaughter, or they 
may be very low and become a neg- 


‘ible factor in the business. Since we 


have learned that crops caf be grown 


, without stable manure, a tendency to 


lessen the number of cows is evident 
in the old dairy sections. We are, 
no doubt, slowly passing out of the 
era of the above mentioned competi- 
tion. The dairy cow, however, and 


+the business that has developed out 


of her milk, are the great conserving 
forces in our agriculture. It is void 
of the speculative. It is compara- 


‘tively uniform in its production. A 


market at some price has always 
been at our doors. 

The milk check in its regularity 
has come to be like a pension check 
or a salary check. Its stability makes 
it a safe anchor for many men who 
would find their earnings lost if they 
depended upon a single crop sold and 
paid for at one time, even if the 
profits were far larger. One from 
two leaves just the same as 99 from 


% 100, The proper adjustment of ex- 


penses to receipts is, after all, the es- 
sential problem. The dairymen, be- 
cause of a steady periodical payment 
for their product, soon adjust them- 
selves to it and are pretty sure to get 
Maybe not extravagantly, but 


One of our young New York dairy- 
men, A. C. Whittaker, is following a 
plan of keeping 10 cows enough to 
_ pay running expenses upon a 40-cow 

- He selis hay and raises young 
oune them before dropping 

If he must hold his 
‘nelzere it does not disturb 
y He is not con- 

“aga ‘prices, although 





Plow-Handle Talks 
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the higher the better, because the 
larger income will probably come 
from other sources. 

Producing milk is a very exacting 
business. One must admit that there 
is a monotony about it not found 
elsewhere. The dairy cow refuses to 
take a vacation. She must be féd 
and milked every day. I have often 
felt that this close application to the 
cows had a tendency to dwarf my 
outlook upon. business and the rela- 
tionship of affairs and that the plan 
which I am advising, but not wholly 
practicing, would have been more 
profitable and very often less weari- 
some, It seems to me, therefore, a 
very wholesome trend of the times 
that the number of cows in the old 
dairy sections is being reduced and 
the income from other sources in- 
creased. No one could safely advise 
just what the income should come 
from. 

The soil, climate, physical condi- 
tion and location of the farm, near- 
ness to market, likes and dislikes of 
the owner and other essentials must 
determine the plan. May I be per- 
mitted te submit that this’ pian offers 
a much safer and surer method of 
milk. price control than any method 
yet presented, providing we place 
each cow in this smaller herd square- 
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Nearly all of this seed came from 
Russia and Germany. On account of 
the war practically all imports of 
vetch seed have been, stopped. Gov- 
ernment specialists recommend that 
farmers in this country save their 
own hairy vetch seed. In general 
practice, the seed is gathered when 
the bottom pods have become dry 
and are ready to burst. Although 
vetch ripens its seed unevenly, at this 
time there is usually tthe largest per 
cent of mature seed, 

If the operation is conducted on a 
large scale, the vetch maybe put 
through an ordinary threshing ma- 
chine, which has had most of the 
concaye teeth removed. A fanning 
mill will eliminate any grain which 
may be present and also many of the 
noxious weed seeds. Flailing may be 
used where the work is done on a 
small scale. The crop is generally 
grown with rye and wheat, some- 
times oats, and may be expected to 
yield from three to 10 bushels seed 
an acre, in addition to the wheat, 
rye or oats. Some Ohio farmers, 
who have successfully grown vetch 
seed, find it a profitable crop as the 
seeds sells for $5 to $7 a bushel. In 
general, the same comments hold 
true for alfalfa, clover and many of 
the ‘other legumes. 

When the entire crop is raised for 
seed, alfalfa is sown in thin, broad- 
casted stands or ‘in cultivated rows 
about 15 inches apart. However, the 
ordinary yield of an alfalfa field al- 
lowed to stand for seed ranges two to 
five bushels an acre. It usually takes 
as long for one seed crop to mature 
as for two crops of hay. 


Aspects of Vegetable Seed Production 
The growing of vegetable seeds is 
more highly specialized, often re- 


quiring a comprehensive knowledge 
of plant breeding, and trial plots to 

















Over Four Tons to the Acre 


This magnificent hay crop at 


at Canton, shows what intelligence can accomplish. 
It is now treated to a rotation of oats and clover 


out sod originally. 
and timothy and clover. 


ly upon her own individual merit 
and ability to pay her way and leave 
a small margin of profit? 

When we have learned the proper 
function and value of stable manutfe 
and how to buy and use chemicals; 
when we have learned to make our 
farms self-supporting and “our dairies 
are replenished from the herd; when 
the energy of the farm is not strained 
and worried by the demand of a dairy 
twice too large for it: when the ani- 
mals are pure bred of any one of 
the dairy breeds; when the owner or 
renter or manager has an interest as 
deep-seated in the soil itself as the 
real value and measure of a farm, 
then will come the ideal dairyman or 
perhaps the ideal farmér if my judg- 
ment, based upon experience and a 
1915 vision, is correct.—[{H. E. Cook. 


Home-Grown Seed Supplies 


The European war has made the 
seed situation acute, and its effect has 
been felt in the last year by both 
the large and small farmer, as out- 
lined in detail in these pages more 
than once. The safest way to meet 
this situation is through conserva- 
tion of the seed supply by each grow- 
er who has several acres or more in 
any one crop. By saving their own seed, 
growers now have a wonderful op- 
portunity to forestall a shortage in 
seed next season. At. the same time 
a@ reasonable prefit may be expected. 

— ‘gtrowing popularity of hairy 





the New York school of agriculture 


This was a worn- 


make sure the seeds produce true to 
the variety, Many commercial grow- 
ers have established a reputation for 
well-bred seeds, which they have pro- 
duced on their own grounds under 
personal -and efficient supervision. 
Vegetable growers will do well to 
patronize these lhouses if they can- 
not satisfactorily grow their own 
stock. This is especially true where 
diversified gardening is ‘practiced. 

However, growing seeds at home is 
highly desirable where only a few 
special crops are grown. For ex- 
ample, many of the leading onion 
growers in the large producing sec- 
tions of Orange county, N Y, and 
Hardin county, O, are raising their 
supplies of seeds, claiming a better 
grade than is obtainable in the gen- 
eral market. Then, too, vegetable 
seeds of any kind are generally pro- 
duced more satisfactorily in the lo- 
cality in which the crop_is to be 
grown. 

Although various methods are pur- 
sued in harvesting and cleaning, in 
general the seeds are not harvested 
until fully ripe or mature. The vege- 
table seeds are ripe when the pods 
or seed capsules turn yellow, or 
when those, such as tomatoes and 
melons, lose their firmness. Vege- 
tables requiring threshing are har- 
vested in bright, sumgmy weather, thor- 
oughly dried, then flaiied or threshed 
earefully so as not te. break either 
seeds or seed coats. Those such as 


‘tomatoes: or melorags -are -allowed: to . 


‘stand for some time: in their jui. 
then placed into any convenient y 
sel stirred until. fermen 
has loosened the covering about each 
seed. After cleaning and curing {, 
seeds are stored under Moderate, 
cool, dry conditions in cloth or pepes 
cabbage and radish 
seeds may mold unless kept in Prop. 
erly ventilated receptacles. 


What the 


People Say 
’ tit, 


Jottings from the Farmers 


Why do city doctors send their pa. 
tients away from the city and tey 
them to use plenty of eggs and milk? 
What we need is someone to adver 
tise good milk in the cities. I claim 
that for good clean milk we should 
get a reasonable per cent of what it 
retails for in the city. When dealers 
pay us 2% cents a quart in the coun. 
try, milk should not sell for the 
same price in the city as when they 
pay us 4 cents a quart. If dealers 
would sell according to the price 
they pay us there would never be 
any surplus.. If milk was advertised 
as extensively as beer it wouid sey 
better.—(G. Frank Anderson (r. 
ange County, N Y. 


Be a 


Western Pennsylvania is certainty 
alive to advanced methods. Two per- 
sons now accomplish more work on 
the farm with machinery than 19 


men could do some years ago An 
ordinary family can perform the 
necessary labor without hiring addi- 
tional help except for a short time 
and on special occasions. Farmers 
are adopting more economical meth- 
ods in their business and are using 
their time to better advantage. Plow 


trucks are used and small boys can 


plow who are able to drive a team. 
Wider mowers, horserakes and drills 
are used instead of smaller _ sizes, 


Less time is wasted. Conveniences 
of all kinds are being installed and 
farmers are studying their own pe- 
culiar conditions, and are arranging 
their crops and fields to advantage. 


The farm labor problem is being 
solved by the farmers themselves, 
and men thrown out of work by the 


railroads and mills seeking work on 
the farms are being turned away 
daily.—[C. S. Dean, Beaver Coun- 
ty, Pa. 

veterinary adviser is asked 
how to prevent a cow from sucking 
herself. I have had trouble in the 
past im this respect. When one of my 
cows gets in the habit of sucking her- 
self I put a bull ring in the nose. This 
is the most successful plan with which 
[ am acquainted.—{Iira Goodridge, 
New York. 


Your 


The movement from city to farm is 
now quite general in places. This 
sort of labor is not much sought after 
by the western Pennsylvania farmer 
for the reason that the average farm 
in this neck-o’-the-woods contains less 
than 100 acres and the average farmer 
is content with the help of his fam- 
ily to maintain a good garden, an or- 
chard, a flock of poultry, a few cows 
for milk or butter te sell. Intelligent 
farmers more and more must depend 
on their own labor to live well on the 
farm. if the farmer can command 
considerable capital he may profit by 
the labor of others. Farm machinery 
is now employed on a more extensive 
scale than ever before. This machin- 
ery requires mechanical skill and 
genius to operate successfully. The 
farmer cannot afford te have unskilled 
men from the cities handle machinery 
or farm equipment. The. kind of mea 
the farmers want here must be ¢a- 
pable and efficient men for the differ- 
ent lines of farm work.——{T. C. Deaa, 
Beaver County, Pa. 

As buckwheat flour has been sell- 
ing in Delaware county, N Y, at & 
greater profit than the whole grait, 
a local farmer took a load of buck- 
wheat to the mill for grinding, ia- 
tending to sell it as flour. The millet 
refused to grind it, as he wouid ea- 
able the farmer to compete with him 
in selling flour. He was willing, how- 
ever, to buy the buckwheat at whole- 
sale market prices and - grind it 
sell. This may be business courtesy, 
but the farmer thought that his part 
of the courtesy put the ‘tion's share” 
all.om the other side—fA. R. Fem 
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Treating Pear Blight bjury 
pROF H. A, SURFACE, PENNSYLVANIA 

1 have never know! a year when 
pear blight was as bad on apple, pear 
and quince trees as it is in Pennsyl- 
yania this year, and I am informed 
that this condition prevails from the 
Atlantic ocean to the Mississippi 
river, and southward as far as Ala- 
pama. The Ohio entomologist informs 

me that his state will lose 30% of its 
pears and 25% of its apples through 
this disease alone. In some parts of 
Pennsylvania this is the estimate that 
I] have made. 

Some varieties are much more sub- 
ject to injury by blight than others, 
put this particular outbreak of blight 
js peculiar in its effects. Ordinarily, 
the Kieffer pear is not supposed: to 
blight as bad as the Bartlett, but this 
the Kieffer is blighting worse 


year 
than Bartlett. Also, the New York 
Imperial apple is supposed to be 


hardy and not much subject to blight, 
but this year I have reports of York 
Imperial trees that are blighted se- 
verely. Crabapples are generally sub- 
ject to injury. 

It is a bacterial disease, that may 
be checked chiefly by cutting out in- 
fected parts, being sure to cut at least 
a foot below the lowest blighted part. 
The surface of the stub is then cov- 
ered at once with an antiseptic ma- 
terial, such as a wash of strong lime- 
sulphur solution, and coated with 
melted grafting wax, or pure white 
Jlead and raw linseed oil. 

Carbolic acid is satisfactory only 
for a sterilizing agent. Very dilute 
earbolic acid could be used for the 
first wash of the surface of the cut 
stub, but the bacterial germs work 
down beneath the bark of the tree, 
and cannot be reached by anything 
applied externally. Pruning imple- 
ments must be sterilized by passing 
quickly through a flame, like a burn- 
ing bunch of straw, or by washing in 
lime-sulphur solution or carbolic acid 
solution, so they will not carry the 
germs from one cut area to another. 
The amputated branches are lifted 
out of the trees, not dragged through 
them, and burned at once. 





Cheap Method of Applying Lime 
R. E. GRABEL, NORTH CAROLINA 


The question is often asked, how 
ean I apply bulk lime without so 
much handling and so much extra 
expense? When we have to load it 
loose in a wagon body it is hard work. 
It means a lot of work when we 
have to haul it to the field and put 
it in piles and Jater, either scatter 
it by hand or put it in lime spread- 
ers and spread it. 

One farmer’s fields averaged 4% 
miles from the car, so he knew he 
would have to be busy to get the 
lime out of the car in two days. He 
bought a good lime spreader to be 
used by two horses. The spreader 
was low and easily loaded from the 
Wagons and spread a cast 8 feet wide. 
He then used three two-horse wagons 
with close bodies and found by 
weighing a load -that they averaged 
carrying about 2800 pounds at a igad. 
He kept a fourth wagon without a 
team in the field, in reserve. When 
the first load reached the field it was 
driven to a convenient place, the 
team was unhitched and put to, this 
extra wagon and sent back at once 
for another load. The spreader was 
loaded from the standing wagon, 
about 1000 pounds at a time. The 
Spreader could easily distribute this 
Wagon load while another wagon load 
Was coming. When the load was 
friven to the field it was placed in a 
tonvenient place for the spreader to 
handie it and the team was changed 
at once to the empty wagon which had 
been unloaded. This method saved 
any extra handling, got the lime on 
the land at once and enabled the man 
t© easity unload the ear in two days. 
It might be urged that, “Ido not 
Rave Sve wagons and four teams.” 





Horticultural Practice 


TE TT 


You can nearly always arrange fo) 
help from your neighbors and then 
repay them by taking your teams and 
working out the time for them. Where 
there is a will there is a way. Time 
saved is money and if we can save 
time in putting out lime we are mak- 
ing good money. 





Perfection Currant a Winner 

The Perfection currant as _illus- 
trated on Page 3 was originated by 
Charles G. Hooker of Monroe coun- 
ty, N Y, by crossing Fay's Prolific 
with the White Grape currant. 
a thorough trial by the originator it 
proved so satisfactory that it was 
awarded in 1901 in the western New 
York - horticultural society competi- 
tion for the $50 Barry gold medal, 
the first fruit to capture this great 


prize. During the same year it was 
also awarded the highest prize, a 
medal, at the Pan-American exposi- 
tion, In the test at the New York 


state experiment station, in compe- 
tition with 60 varieties it came out 
ahead on its general merits. 

It is a beautiful red fruit with large 
clusters of berries as large as Fay 
with the size of the berries main- 
tained well to the end of the bunch. 
It has also a long stem from the 
point of attachment to the first berry, 
making it easy to pick without 
crushing. In bearing, it resembles 
White Grape, excelling Fay and most 
other large berried varieties. Its 
season of ripening is the same as 
Cherry or Fay. In quality it is rich, 
mild, subacid, has plenty of pulp and 
few seeds. In western New York it 
is one of the leading varieties. See 
illustration on Page 3. 





Successful Potato Shipping 

A. T. HICKS, PRICE COUNTY, WIS, 

We have a local co-operative asso- 
ciation of 86 members and in the last 
four years have done some pretty 
good work in shipping potatoes. The 
price offered didn’t suit us, so some 
of us got together and sorted our 
potatoes carefully, making uniform 
carload lots, and shipped three cars 
of them for the first time four years 
ago. They brought a better price 
than we could have obtained locally, 
and the buyers were interested be- 
cause they were uniform and of good 
quality. 

The following year we did the 
same way, shipping 18 cars. All the 
time our members were urging their 
neighbors to grow the same type of 
potatoes so that it would be easier 
to make up carload lots. They were 
obtaining their seed from the same 
sources, and doing everything pos- 
sibie to improve the quality of the 


output. The following year we 
shipped 32 carloads and the year 
after that 48 carloads. Last year, 


on account of the various unfavor- 
able conditions in the market, we 
shipped only a few cars. 

One of the results of our work is 
that buyers are interested and come 
to our town to bid against each other 
for our stock. A great deal of it is 
taken for sced on account of its uni- 
formity and trueness to type, and 
brings us a better price than the rest 
of the farmers around here can 
secure. We have no warehouse yet, 
but we have told the potato buyers 
that we will build one just whenever 
they try to hold down the prices on 
us. They seem willing to bid up fairly 
well in order to keep us from build- 
ing a warehouse of our own. Our 
association also has shipped in as 
much as 42 cars of flour and feed to 
be sold at low cost to its members in 
a single year. 





Satisfactory Silage Crops—A yield 
of from six to 9.9 tons per acre of 
forage for the silo was secured by 
drilling a mixture of one bushel of 
cowpeas and 14 quarts of kafir per 
acre on oats and pea stubble late in 
July in some New Jersey experiments. 
A cover crop mixture consisting of 60 
pounds of rye er wheat, 15 pounds of 
winter vetch, eight pounds of crimson 
clover and two ounces of cowhorn 
turnip, is pointed out as having given 
highly satisfactery results, 
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at strong values. 


The Straight 


—says The Breeder’s Gazette: 


“If there ever was a time in our agricultural history when 
bumper yields should be assiduously sought, it is in this year 
of 1915. Wheat is high and at present rate of export our 
surplus will soon be exhausted. Corn is dear, oats are moving 
It is here that the commercial fertilizer 
makers seem to meet an uncommon opportunity for appealing 
with success. The place of good commercial fertilizers as an 
efficient aid to increased production .. . 
established to admit of discussion. . . 
when quick action is a straight road to profits.” 

Why not join the great company of thousands of progressive 
farmers who travel the straight road to profits by using 


E. Frank Coe Fertilizers 


(The Business Farmers’ Standard for over 50 years) 


They are available plant foods of the highest quality and 
give good big measure of value for every dollar invested. 
You ought to read ‘“‘Winter Wheat Production,” a practical 
pamphlet on profitable wheat growing by Prof. Henry G. 
Bell. A copy is yours for the asking, without charge, of course. 
If your local agent cannot furnish you with genuine E. Frank 
Coe Fertilizers you should notify us promptly. 


THE COE-MORTIMER COMPANY 
51 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK CITY 










Profits 


is too firmly 
There are times 



























for potatoes—4 styles ye choose from to suit your 
special conditions. uarantee them to do the 
work we claim for — ‘* 1 growers know that it pavs 
to use diggers ¢ five acres—they —s — 
valuable time and cove a of the crop in good 


TRON DIGGERS 


Wh: els, 32 oF 28 tnch, 


20 inches wide en p= s 

without injury to the crop. 

wheel fore truc 

of plow, shifts in gea 

Can be backed,turns short into next row, 
Ask your dealer about them and 
write us for descriptive booklet, 











“One Dollar's Worth 
of Fertility 


Adéed a9 be. of corn, 23 bu. of oats oaed 
one ton of hay per acre to my crop yi 

and the continued ane of ‘Phosphate 
at a cost of $1.00 per 

ahled mo to produce 8 oot. ak 
ogc 115 bu. corn, 88% bus. ry oats, a 

5. of wheat per acre.” 


of the method by which this 
remarkable result was secured, and we will 
send it FREE to the first 100 farmers who 
write us and this paper. 
FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO 
Ground Rock Department 
Columbia, Tenn. 





























DRY YOUR FRUIT 


gnd Vegetables b two hours on the 
henge Frat and Vegetable Evaporator. 
— Less = : oe 


tb Sd ode, Sond hye am ILA. PA. 








ja\.ceed Wheat 


j Scees “Buckeye Brand”’ Poole and 


Fultz Seed Wheat are strains 
bred for high yields. Absolutely pure, free from 
smut, recleaned and care- 
fully *yraded. id under 
iron-clad guarantee of 
- ‘satisfact ion or money re- 
funded.” Write for 
FRE Booklet and 

Samples 
Learn all about our com- 
lete line of hi 
rm seeds for fall piant- 
ing. Write Today! 


O. C. Shepard Co., 
Box 20 Medina, Ohio 

















Guaranteed Genuine x 
Everlasting 


Grimm Alfalfa 


Produces plants with 7 branching roots which 
resist winter conditions eafier and of better feeds 
ing value than other varieties. 


Booklet,“How I Discovered The Grimm Algae." 
and sample free. I recommend July or Aug 
planting for this hardy alfalfa. 


A. B. Lyman, Grimm Alfalfa Introducer P| 
Alfalfadale Farm, R. F. D. 16, Excelsior, Minn. | 


HORSE “HEAD | 


Baulvalent to is P RES = 
isuniform, to 82% Phosphore A Le io, HORSE HE Lei Brand 
fortil licing clement. Write for ea ph special 


HaSEROT LIME & PHOSPHATE CO. 


| SWEET CORN 


By Albert E. Wilkinson 


Sportage ¥) colle Ageia an 


Ga Se he te 0 oh, ee 
mplete guide on Sweet Corn Culture 
has been prepared. The whole subject is 
treated in detail minutely and plainly, as 
only a practical man actively engaged in 
sweet corn growing can handle it. Varieties, 
methods of culture, commercial growing and 
processes of and 
rq soar in this excellent 
a peur Naty, age oh yer 
market gardener, the grower, for 
dé thn Vio gutinin aoen eae 
factories and other commercial enterprises. 
Fully illustrated, 5x7 inches, 203 pages, 
Cloth. Price, net, 75 cents. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


S16 41TH Avenue New Yora, ®. ¥. 
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including iotione, 
Canadian subscriptions, i. 50. 


the receipt of your, 
- expiration, | re sao ar 
In case of 


oS 


arronertionng is Our custom to continue 
of our pemeer ines Ad find it 
at expiration. do not 
tinued after pry please 





bscribers should be 
‘well as their new address. 


SING RATES—Fifty te per agate line 
Tig lines to Ue lich) each insert 


OUR GUARANTEE—We meet cv guarantee that 

Pom mow in this issue of Qrange Judd American 

: iturist is reliable. We agree to refund to any 

ber the ice of any article advertised 

if found not to be. as advertised. To take 

that tee, our subscribers MUST 

tal with or writing to any of our 

I saw your adv ir the old rellabie 

Agriculturist."" We are not 

against a ype « or firms 

bankrupt, or “Teone ectates are in receiver's 

against whom bankruptcy or receivership 
are erage 

: ddress ord: any of our offices below, but to 

_ avoid’ delay wend to the one nearest you. 
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eg SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


New York Chicago 
$815 Fourth Avenue 1518-26 Michigan Blvd Bidg 


CHARLES WM BURKETT, Editor 


CIRCULATION LAST WEEK 


iguericse Agriculturist 129,875 
other Urange Judd Weeklies | 390,950 
Total Circulation- - - - - 620,825 








Week Ending July 31, 1915 


Right Over Might 


_ Every American will back up the 
» American government's reply to Ger- 





: eC many. 
ke, Ses The United States will be equally 
insistent that England respect our 
-vights. She must pay promptly for 
\~ American grain, meat, cotton, etc, 
_ “which she captures as contraband or 
‘allow it to go on to its destination. 
f Germany’s failure to recognize our 
“position would violate the most fun- 
E ' damental rights of American liberty 
'. oe the high seas. 
\ Just as human liberty is vastly 
' more important than trade, so is our 
2, issue with. Germany vastly more im- 
Ce t than-our. controversy with 
yi and. This journal believes that 
ES will fully recognize Amer- 
ica’s rights in trade. This will avoid 
_ the serious depression to prices here 
“that would follow any restricting of 
+ pur exports of food, fiber or manu- 
-. . “factures, 
"+ +This journal hopes Germany will 
/\~  “Pecognize fully the entire justice of 
. America’s position. Meanwhile, the 
_sAmerican people will “trust in God 
‘and keep the powder dry!” 


How to Get a Good Road 
‘To and from EVERY farm and 
MARKET. 
» Nothing less than what the above 
« heading suggests, will satisfy Ameri- 
can -farmers. The whole public is 
*obeJ equally interested. The full signifi- 
+ eance of the problem was clearly set 
re th in this magazine last week. 
9. - Construction and maintenance of 
ee state - roads by the state, has proven 
to, be the right principle. Such main 





a4 





” 
r 
& 


dignity and resources of the state in 
a. form as useful as it i~ noble. 
.. The perfect state road is a perfect 
éxample of utility combined with 
beauty. It is available to all the 
people’ all the time! It is a constant 
inspiration to counties, cities and 
townships to build equally good roads, 
/ and to maintain them in equally fine 
_ condition. 
_ The ‘good state road typifies hon- 
vont “Integrity, economy in efficient 
ps to all the people. A bad state 
‘ proves graft, inefficiency, want 
“patriotism, lack of the fundamen- 
in public. administration. 
Experience has demonstrated the 
4, wisdom of the state system 
of main highways. Any state that 
S not yet adopted it, should go in 
‘this system. Illinois has gone at 
: The Illinois state highway 
: is- first making a thor- 
study into how this system 
pther states, and how it can 
I > dpaengeds conditions, In 






















‘ compre 
pa Pp “Foeds for ‘the whole state. © 
‘Already the Hlinois.commission has 
said unofficially. that the most perfect 
‘state highways are those of Massa- 
‘chusetts. ‘Nothing less should be ex- 
peécted-‘from that old and wealthy 
state. _But our‘newer states will have 
equally good state roads in due ‘time. 
The main thing is to start the right 
system fight! -Plan comprehensively, 


“80 that-each..piecé of state road built 


this year will fit into the work of 
1916 and each of the following years. 
It -is amazitig how much can be done 
itt thisway, ‘within-a-few years and 
at relatively small cost, 

This is the way for each state to 
begin the job whose final object is a 
good road to and from every farm 
and market, -One’ rural minister 
writes us enthusiastically: “I have 
notified: my people that next Sunday 
my. sermon will be on good roads 
here as a pathway to the hereafter!” 
Such preaching will fill up the empty 
pews—if it’s advertised—and promote 
Christian thought and action more 
than splitting hairs over the techni- 
calities of dry dogma! 





The great improvement in farm 
tractors during the past year or two 
is being revealed at 


Demonstrating the various tractor 
Farm Tractors demonstrations this 
summer. The most 


comprehensive thing of the kind ever 
pulled off promises to be the tractor 
farming demonstration at Champaign, 
Ill, next- week. Some 50 different 
types of tractor engines’ with a hun- 
dred or more. plowing outfits and 
other: uses for farm tractors will be 
demonstrated there under the auspices 
of. Orange Judd Farmer and the 
university of. Illinois, co-operating 
with all the leading manufacturers of 
tractor outfits. A good many farmers 


will go there from other states. 
We advise the United States 
department of agriculture to visit 
these up-to-date tractor demon- 


strations, and tearn what the tractor 
of today is; instead of issuing bulle- 
tins based on tractors made and used 
under conditions of several yéars ago. 
So late as five years ago a bulletin 
could have been written showing that 
the automobile was not used to ahy 
great extent on the farm, Yet today 
half the owners of motor cars are 
farmers, Agricultural officials will do 
better to refrain from publishing 
statistics that everybody knows to be 
long out of date. 





The jitney boom, which has re- 
cently assumed such big proportions, 
is perhaps. respon- 
sible for the many 
auto-picnics this 
summer, Reports come in from all 
sides of this comparatively new form 
of summer gathering. Farmers have 
been accustomed to hitch up their 
team and drive to the picnic or sum- 
mer meeting grounds, But-now the 
whirl of farm. activities has” trans- 
formed this gathering to a string of 
automobiles that stretch the picnic 
over 20 or more miles. . And these 
gatherings combine both pleasure and 
profit. One farmer exhibits his al- 
falfa or grain fields, another offers 
his orchard as the picnic grounds, 
while others show their live stock in 
competitive judging contests or give 
various demonstrations. 


The Jitney Picnic 





It is just 93 years since the 
birth of Orange Judd,. Special ob- 
servance of this anni- 
versary, which for the 
second time is featured 
on third cover page of 
this number, may be even more help- 
ful than was Orange Judd week a 
year ago. The vital meaning of this 
observance lies in its ideal of service, 
its application of the golden rule, its 
insistence of the square deal in -bus- 
iness, 


A Notable 
Anniversary 





the largest quantity of 
cereals ever -produced in ome year 
will be the world’s 
record for 1915, Unless 
something unforeseen 
prevents, this will be true 
of North America, and probably of 
South America. Acreage was in- 
creased in Australasia, India and Rus- 
sia. Germany boasts of raising enough 
food to be self-sustaining. - The old 
stock of grain and other foods must 
be much less than usual throughout 
western Europe and Great Britain. 


Perhaps 


Crops and 
Prices 


But. Russia still holds considerable * 


quantities of her 1914 wheat, which 
usually flows to market through the 
Dardanelles, Should that waterway 
remain closed,-the effect will be to- 


oa. peice,” 


war in¢rease or diminish home ena 
foreign demand for grain, other. foods, 
eotton and manufdctures? ‘These are 
somie of the factors that. every pro~ 
ducer -» must weigh in deciding 
-whether to hold or sell his crops. It 
is more important than ever that dis- 
tribution be gradual, that: crops be 
not rushed forward. seas to-break the 
market. It is equally important to 
realize that war hazards prevail,, and 
that the basis heretofore available for 
judging the future eourse of: prices-is 
quite upset. One conclusion seems 
justifiable, however: Consumers in 
the United States will pay less for food 
except meat products; for the ensuing 
12 months than for the past’ year: 
Instead of striking, labor should hug 
its job, keep down éxpenses, pile up 
savings and be ready for the rainy 
day that may follow when: this. cruel 
war is over. 





The saving of surplus products of 
the orchard and garden, as found on 


the average 

Turning Garden small farm, is 
Surplus Into Profit. worth more at- 
tention thain 


usually given. When the city mar- 
kets are depressed through burden- 
some offerings, when the home local 
market is full to overflowing with 
fruits and vegetables, the grower may 
turn with profit to the idea of pre- 
serving for later use, either at home 
or on the market, in dry or evapo- 
rated form, considerable quantities of 


the surplus, Properly handled; a 
prospective loss may often be turned 
to profit. If as many engaged in 


this as it would seem the exigencies 
of the occasion demand, the markets 
might truly be flooded with this 
splendid home product; but no dan- 
ger, this secson at least. This week 
American Agriculturists prints 
some plain and simple instructions 
for preserving. the surplus of the 
home garden. 





Repetition of the ehormeus waste 
of fruit that occurred in many apple 


sections last season 
Lesson from must be  forestailed 
1914 Apples this year.. Thousands 
of dollars were need- 
lessly lost, anda great deal of it 


because of unpreparedness, Proper fa. 
cilities to dry, evaporate or utilize sur- 
plus stock in other ways would have 
saved the day. Last year’s expe- 
rience was a big lesson, Reports now 
come in of the organization-of boys’ 
and girls’ apple canning clubs in 
Pennsylvania, which are looking for- 
ward to possible surpfus this year. 
Hampshire county farmers in West 
Virginia have recently organized to 
sell their crops by the auction block 


system. Other groups write of plans 
for. nonprofiting farm community 
evaporation- and storage facilities. 


Some one of these methods may help 
in your section. It behooves every 


grower to be well prepared. This 
year’s ‘crop has got to throw the 
credit on the right side of the 
ledger. 





“The most fun we'have had in our 
family for years, is guessing what those 
folks have just said, 
that were pictured 
on your front cover 
July 17.” So writes a° farmer in 
sending us the replies or guesses for 
each of the six people in. his own 
household. The contest is open to 
all. See-the picture, in small size, on 


Mind Reading 


another page of thi: issue, Reply 
now. Try your powers of mind 
reading. 





Recent bad weather perils the corr 
crop of 1916. To be on the safe side, 
farmers should save 

Looking to seed corn from last 

* £916 Corn Crop year’s crop for next 
year’s planting. 

Leading authorities_believe the out- 
look for corn this season, owing to 
unfavorable weather conditions of the 
past Several weeks, is such as to 
threaten the value of the mature ker- 
nel for germinating purposes. If the 
seed corn which was left over for this 
year’s crop -has been kept in protect- 
ed rooms where the ventilation has 
been good, it should be sorted over 
the first fainy day, and the best. se- 
lected for seed for next year. Do 
this at once and store it away in 
racks, It is true that this corn may 
not be needed,-but it is best to seize 
time by the forelock-and be stire that 


you /will have “good seed for pany 


spring’s planting. 














Inoculation of Radin 


Nothing has been’so’ definitely Sete 
tled as the faet- that leguminous 
crops to succeed must be seeded in 
soil that harbors the ‘bacteria fancieg 
by the particular crop. I have time 
and again pointed out the Scientifig 
evidence of this situation. I think 
“téo,” that inoculation “by use of cy. 
tures.-is preferable over any other 
kin@ of inoculation. My friend, 4 
B. Ross” of Pennsylyania, who hag 
done such excellent work with alfalfa, 


‘is of the same opinion, and I notice 


he constantly urges the use of cul. 
tures’ rather than of soil. 

Many years. ago. I started a field, 
getting soil from a distance. To my 
annoyance and regret, some very ob. 
noxious weeds were introdueed intg 
that land. They were introduced py 
means of. the inoculating soil. 


Ev 
since that experience I. have a 
skeptical about this method of inoc. 
ulation. Now, unquestionably, ym. 
mercial cultures do the work. They 
have been so carefully studied ang 
methods for their use so scientifically 


worked out, that one can be abso. 
lutely certain that if his soil is ay 
right he can depend upon the cul. 
tures which he buys. Of course ng 
method of inoculation will overcome 
deficiencies th fertility or correct acid 
conditions of the soil or add calcium 
if lime is lacking, 


Some Varieties Are Fickle 

Just recently my good friend, Joha 
H. Voorhees of New Jersey, calls my 
attention to an experiment which he 
has conducted in his state. He un- 
dertook some co-operative. tests with 
soy beans a. year or two'ago. He 
used the following varieties ; Mikado, 
Peking, Haberlandt, Tar, Heel. Black, 
Brown and Auburn, Each ‘of the 
plats was an acre in size. Wach (field 
was divided lengthwise into two 


parts, on one part one commercial 
culture being used and on the other 
another commercial culture, ‘Two rows 
in the center of each plat received no 
treatment; thus there was a check 
Plat as well as division of land to 
separate the two kinds of imoculation. 

Prof Voorhees advises that all va- 
rieties germinated well and made a 
splendid growth. But now comes 3 
surprising thing: In making obser- 
vations on June 25 each of these va- 
rieties, except the Haberlandt, was 
well possessed of nodules, The 
Haberlandt seemed to lack them en- 
tirely. On. September 8 a very care- 
ful study of these nodules was made 
On the Mikado the nodules were nu- 
merous, spreading. around the tap- 
root in a close mess. This was also 
true, but.up to a slightly less extent, 
with the Auburn and Brown varie- 
ties. The Tar Heel Black showed a 
few large nodules scattered on the 
finer roots, as far as 8 to 12 inches 
from the tap-root. The Peking had 
a moderate number of medium sized 
no¢ules 3 to 4 inches from the tap- 
root, but on the Haberlandt not a 
nodule, not a sign of a_nodule. 

In two rows the Brown and Haber- 


landt varieties had been mixed in 
planting. Because mixed they of 
course became elosely associated. On 


studying the root system in--this in- 
stance the Brown variety | showed 
numerous nodules, but no. nodules 
were to be seen.on the roots of the 
Haberlandt. Prof Voorhees examined 
over 100 plants and the same condi- 
tion wus found in each case, Now. 
what does this mean? Very likely 
that the bacteria capable of -inocu- 
lating some of the varieties is not 
capable of inoculating other varieties 
of soy bean, Prof Voorhees says that 
he believes different varieties of the 
same legume bear different and defi- 
nite powers of resistance to associa- 
tion with symbiotic ‘bacteria. 

He calls attention to a sgneggestion 
by Prof Cook who claims “the asso- 
ciation’ of nodule bactéria with 
legumes really causes a disease, tho 
harmful effects of which are overt- 
come by the benefit obtained through 
the addition of nitrogen to the food 
supply of the plant.” Similar obser- 
vations have been made by Dr W. J. 
Morse. In studying soy bean inocu- 
lation in Tennessee certain varictied 
lack nodules, while other varicties 
under the same treatment and cul- 
ture were fairly: alive. with these val- 


watts aids to crop suctess..“Whethet 


[To Page 20.) 
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How Best to Market Crops 
; ; -4 ‘ted.—[G: CW. ; 
Drenched Ohio Onion Fields -¥7bscte* — tS .¢ Sunderland 
Harvest fields in winter wheat Outlook for average crop, rains 


eounties of the Ohio and Mississipp! 
valleys were not the only stretches of 
important territory hard hit by 
drenching rains. The heavy precipi- 
tation, at times accompanied by dev- 
astating winds, has played havoc 
with important areas given over to 
enions in different parts of Ohio. A 
eanvass of the situation now _ being 
made by American Agriculturist em- 
phasizes the apparent losses up to a 
late date in July. It is hoped that the 
situation may. not prove quite as bad 
as now seems probable, and that bet- 
ter weather at the close of the month 
and in early August may do something 
toward recovering lost ground. It is 
too early to know definitely just how 
far these initial reports of losses may 
affect the crop bulk, taking the coun- 
try at large. 

Heavy rains have also visited In- 
diana and other onion-producing 
states farther west, while the truck 
sections of New York and New Eng- 
land did not wholly escape. The out- 
look in the Connecticut valley is 
somewhat uneven, but in a general 
way promising. Reports from onion 
sections in New York indicate more 
er less damage through excessive 
rains, 

Following are brief abstracts from 
the many reports now coming. for- 
ward direct from growers: 


Among Ohio Growers 


Acreage larger than last year, crop 
promises good, no blight.—[E. S. 
Carle, Ashtabula County, O. 

Crop in fine condition, yield may 
be above normal, about same acre- 
age.as im 1914.—[C. Brothers, North 
Kingsville, O 

Acreage normal, crop. prospects 
fne.—[L, and W., Greenville, O. 

3ig increase’ in onion acreage. 
Crop prospects 25% above last year. 
Except for little smut and maggots 
in patches, crop in good condition. 
[Frank Brown, Lake County, O. 

Recent flood in’ Harden Co destroyed 
practically all the onion crop except 
en uplands, and a few acres around 
edge of marsh—[W. W. B., Ken- 
ton, O. s 

Onion crop hereabouts ‘a total loss; 
will not ship a car from this point 
from 3000 acres planted this spring. 


[Alger Clay Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Alger, O. 
Onion lands have had average of 


2 ft of water for two weeks. Crop 
is a total loss—[R. B. H., Me- 
Guffey, O. 


Crop in Craigton, Shreve and Big 
Prairie badly damaged by continued 
rains, thrip and blight. Not~ more 
than 40% crop. Acreage decreased 
to 250 acres.—[A. E. Vrooman & Son, 
Holmes County, O. 

Worst flood in history of onion 
erop. Out of 4000 acres planted, wind 
and frost destroyed 1500 acres, and 
now water has covered everything 
save in few high places. Laborers 
are leaving.—[G. A. Chambers, 
Hardin County, O. 

Flood over marsh has practically 
killed onion crop.—[T. Reed Dunlap, 
Hardin County, O. 


From New York Fields 


Acreage about 20% larger than 
year ago. Heavy rains have damaged 
about half the fields.—[G. T. S., 
Syracuse, N Y. 

Winds and rains in June and July 
damaged crop badly. Maggots have 
reduced stand. Expect half a yield- 
[A. C. H., East Syracuse, N Y 

About three-fourths as many 
bushels on same acreage as last year. 
Crop hurt by early frost, later by 
rains,—[M,. deL., Canastota, N Y. 

Wind and rains have done 8 to 10% 
damage in Lenox, Madison county. 
Prospects fair, acreage 10% larger.— 
{L. T. C,, Canastota, N Y. 

Onien sets good, acreage 50% larger 
than 1914; seed onion crop. short; 
about a half—[M. Young, Suffolk 
County, NY. 

Acreage larger than usual. Crop 
eonditions only fair, some fields be- 
ginning to turn yellow; no _ insects. 
oi W. Hareston, Orange County, 

Indications for full crop, with 10% 
increase in acreage. Yellow globes 
form of crop.—[Ct’ Valley Onion 
Company, Franklin Cotinty, Mass. 

Onion prospect unéven, some pieces 
rood, biit Others poor. Average crop 








hurt .on lighter: lands. Small increase 
in acreage.—[C. W: & Son, Franklin 
County, Mass. 


‘ Empire State Affairs 

Commissioner of Agriculture C. S. 
Wilson recommends, in addition to 
his suggestions .of June 28, that 
county and town fair associations ob- 
serve the following regulations in ex- 
amination and care of live stock ex- 
hibits. Cattle, sheep and swine 
should be subjected to thorough 
physical examination before coming 
im cohtact with other animals ex- 
hibited. If the:owner desires, he may 
arrange for examination at his farm 
prior. to leaving for the fair. Exami- 
nation. should .be made within three 
weeks of the exhibition date. It is 
suggested that the fair association 
employ,a veterinarian to examine live 
stock on the fair grounds or at ex- 





press and: freight stations. The. vet- 
erinarian should issue a complete 
reference certificate. Stables, stalls, 


pens, etc, should be cleaned and dis- 
infected with a 3% solution cresol 
compound, four ounces to a gallon 
water, or a 5% solution carbolic acid, 
6% ounces to a gallon water. 

The commissioner further calls at- 


tention to the agricultural law with 
reference to gambling. It provides 
that any agricultural society, club or 


exposition which knowingly permits a 
gambling device shall forfeit its right 
to state .moneys. Games in which 
skill alone enters will not deprive an 
association of state aid. If the asso- 
ciation is in doubt as to whether or 
not a certain game is a gamble, the 
department will’ be glad to give an 
epinion. The law further provides 
that .an agricultural society know- 
ingly permitting an indecent show or 
exhibition forfeits its rights to state 
aid, The restrictions will be rigidly 
enforced. 
Auction Sale at Fair 

Plans for the auction sale of cattle 
and horses at the New York state fair 
September 13 to 18 have been decided 
by Commissioner C. J. Huson and E. 
8S. Akin of Glens Falls, who is to have 
charge of the sale. The sale is to 
be held on the fair grounds Septem- 
ber 16 and.17. The fair commission 
will assume’no responsibility in con- 
nection with the sale, but will en- 
deavor to prevent exaggeration in the 
description of animals listed in the 
catalog, which will be issued shortly. 

A claim against the state for $4642 
was filed by Patrick H. Murray, a 
road contractor of Rochester, to re- 
cover for an alleged breach of con- 
tract in connection with the construc- 
tion of the Cold Springs-Liverpool 
road in Onondaga county. A con- 
tract was entered into by Murray and 
John N. Carlisle, as state commis- 
sioner of highways. After the work 
had been started additional work and 
alterations were ordered. 








CHANGE THE VIBRATION 
It Makes for Health 


A man tried leaving off meat, pota- 
toes, coffee, etc., and adopted a break- 
fast of fruit, Grape-Nuts with cream, 
some crisp toast and a cup of Postum. 


His health began to improve at once 
for the reason that a meat eater will 
reach a place once in a while where 
his system seems to become clogged 
and the machinery doesn’t work 
smoothly. 


A change of this kind puts aside 
food that is slow to digest and takes 
up food and drink of the highest 
value, already partly digested and 
capable of being quickly changed into 
good, rich blood and strong tissue. 

A most valuable feature of Grape- 
Nuts is the natural mineral elements 
(phosphate of potash, etc.) grown in 
the grains from which it is made. 
These elements are absolutely neces- 
sary for the well-balanced rebuilding 
of body, brain and nerves. 

A few days’ use of Grape-Nuts will 
show one a. way. to physical and 
mental strength well worth the trial. 

Look in-pkgs. for the little book, 
ve “There’s a 
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elevate the silage! 
the highest silo. 


impossible to operator. 
and strong construction. 


It takes very little power. 
a price that you want to pay. 


Catalog and prices on request. 
200 MAIN STREET 


7 


waar 


HEN YOU don’t have to wait for the custom-worker 
but you cut your corn when it is ready. Coarse or fine 
chopping as fast or as slow as you like. 

Throws and blows and puts the silage into 





It is safe, too. Automatic Safety yoke makes accidents 

Steel plate case, solid disc, steel base 
Three bearings, rocking force-feed 

rolls, straight knives, (easy to keep keen) and sharpener. 


Sized for 34% h. p. up. Sold at 


Write.today. Distributing houses everywhere. 
SWAYNE, ROBINSON & COMPANY 


RICHMOND, INDIANA 
We also make the “MONEY MAKER” Hay Balers 
Distributors for New York State: Deyo Macey Sales Co., 223 Washington St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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And how it does 











































A DEY 


and a “MONEY MAKER”’ 


With a Deyo Engine anda “ 


highest silo with ease and dispatch. 


Read Swa: 
the manufac 


DEYO-MACEY SALES COMPANY, 





PORTABLE 
ENGINE 


SAFE SILAGE GUTTER 


Will Prove Real Money Makers for You 


Money * 
Maker’? Silo Filler you can fill the 

















e, Robinson & Co. Ly ety right above this for information about the Silo Filler. They are 
‘acturers and we have the sale down in this part of the country. You can take our word for it that 


No Better Cutter and Filler was Ever Built 
Nor was there ever made, at any price, a more perfect model, easier to run, 
stronger, more substantial engine, that would give such effective service, so much 
power, with so little gasoline, than the Deyo Portable Engine. Sizes 5 to 20 H.P. 

te Write TODAY for full illustrated descriptive booklet _43 
22 Washington Sit., BINGHAMTON, WN. ¥. 
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NAPPANEE SILOS 


HOLD MORE THAN OTHERS 
FILL FROM TOP OF THE ROOF 


STORM PROOF ANCHORS 
lsortae at 2% ANCHORS 
















See Nearest Salesman 








NAPPANEE SIL) 0-01 


The Day Order is Received, if Ne if F Needed, 
Perfecf Ladder Construction 


BEST DOORS AND DOOR FASTENERS ON THE 
MARKET—NO SPOILED ENSILAGE. 

WITH THE NAPPANEE SELF-DRAINING SPLICE TWO 
STAVES WILL NOT ROT AT THE JOINT AND AS THEY 
ABSOLUTELY AIRTIGHT, THE KEEPS 

IT IS ECONOMY TO BUY THE TWO PIECE ST. eur 
WE HAVE SHEDS OF LONG, ONE PIECE STAVES TO SATISFY DISCRIMINATING 


or Write, Telephone or Wire. 
NAPPANEE LBR. & MFG. CO. 





SweeT— 














@& MADISON 5ST. _ — <<0CK LOCK, WELLAAMSFORT, PA 
The UNADILLA solves rite, Phone or Wire 
feed problems! Ge eee Oe ot aaa 
your corn crop in the 





Never A to cure and keep silage prime. Renders 
entire co: t—gral 





ny cobs, ey leaves and 
J grass. 

















The man who looks all over the field before 
buying is the one who is most sure to buy a 


Green Mountain Silo 


Made to last a lifetime; sold at a modsst price. Creo- 
sote-treated staves staves; strong hoops; simple tight t doors. 
Write for illustrated literature, Now. 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO., 343 West St., Rutland, Vt 








INBIAI 


NA | 


Bear to erect. ve special tools nee ay 
needed. Every stave 

You pay for the Indiana Silo out ot wi what ti it 

bill, A nearest 













BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 
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wren arren coumty, R. D. Wil- 
Greene county, D. 
, Licking county, 
Cadiz, Harriso 


. West of Perry, Lake 
, L S. Myers of Akron, 


Begg. who was elected presi- 
the board, is one of the old- 
and best known farmers’ institute _ 
in the state, having been 
| in this work for 25 years. 
hough over 70 years old he is vig- 
Kirgan and Myers 







iamson of Xenia, 
D. Snider of Gratiot 



























fish and game in- 
. Branson is a Shorthorn cat- 
: _ Breeder. Bunnell operates a large 
_ eanning factory at Lebanon. Patter- 
2 secretary of the Pike county 
al society. Williamson is a 
sheep dealer and president of the 
me county agricultural 
er is a farmer and former lec- 

of the state grange. T. D. West 

is a large nurseryman. 


After Begg had. been elected presi- 
the board held a conference 
with Gov Willis, to ask his wishes in 
regard to a secretary. 
declined to interfere in the matter, 
assuring the members of the board 
that any secretary they chose would 
be satisfactory to him. 
Dunlap, former dairy and food com- 
missioner of Ohio and a prominent 
farmer and swine breeder, led the 
balloting, getting five votes. Charles 
MelIntyre. farmer for the state board 
of administration, got three votes and 
W. W. Watson 
Dr H. M. Brown of Hillsboro each got 






































































The governor 


of Youngstown 


ot 
In order to look into the qualifica- 
secretary further, 
the selection until 
In the meantime 
Begg was named as acting sec- 
. so that the work which the 
has taken over from the old 
yltural commission could go on 


postpon 
the next meeting. 


Gov Harmon appointed Mr Begg 2 
ber of the board of trustees of 

e Bowling Green 
resign from that 


Bbedy. 
e While no direct official action was 
4iken by the board, the members in- 
timated that they wanted James W. 
who as assistant secretary 
been looking after the details of 
state. fair, to continue in that ca- 
y at least until the first of the 
. The state fair opens August 31 
and the members of the board felt 
that it would be a very great mistake 
to make any change in the direction 
of that fair, Fleming being in very 
close touch with horsemen, live stock 
men, exhibitérs and concession men. 
At the next -meeting the board will 
likely mame the heads of the de- 
partments for the next fair and also 
consider the naming of the heads of 
bureaus under the con- 
of the board of agriculture. 
. who retired as 
Ohio college of agricul- 
ture July 1, has been offered the dean- 
ship of the Maryland agricultural 
college. He still has the matter un- 
der consideration. 


Ohio Grange Interests 


are delighted with 
-_ the appointment of-S. D. Webb of 
Athens county, as a member of the 
ivil service commission 
Gov Willis recogn 


4 





Ohio patrons 


sal- 
ized his abil- 
He has represented 
* county at the state 
' Was a member of the important reso- 
tutions committee one year and has 
; various capacities in the 
country grange. 
nt grange of Fairfield county 
meeting in its beautiful hall 
This is one of the 
ve granges in the state. 
master of Ohio state 
: e, reports that 66 granges have 
ion organized since last 
and 50 more are in prospect. 
‘were organized in July, despite heat 


.Elaborate preparations are being 
for the grange reunion at the 
State Master Taber 
ises a trent in the varied pro- 
which will be announced soon. 
effort is being made by the 
management to make the event 
the best ever held. The hall will be 
m charge of competent patrons and 
effort made to provide for the 
of. patrons during the re- 


‘at Pleasantville. 




















| Hancock Co—Considerable wheat 
1 remains to be cut in this section. 






is $1.18 p bu, corn 7lc, and oats 48c. 
Potatoes are dull at 4c P bu, eges 
are 16c p doz, and butter 25c p Ib. 

Champaign Co—Farm work in this 
section is now at a standstill. Wheat 
was contracted for at $1.20 to $1.25 
p bu, but storms of the past two 
weeks have delayed threshing so 
that the contracts had to be eanceled. 
Corn is doing well, and with a little 
less rain will yield.a heavy crop, Some 
hogs are being shipped. 

Corn Good — Harvesting in Jeffer- 
son Co slow. Lots of wheat to cvt 
yet on account of the wet weather. 
Wheat crop is good. Corn is doins 
finely. A good demand for help at 
the present time. Not much hav 
cut yet. The opening of a new coal 
mine is causing great excitement. 
Spring chickens scaree and high. 
Eggs are 17c p doz, butter 20c p 1», 
potatoes are plentiful. Plenty of gar- 
den vegetables for use. 


Corn Fajr—The weather of Tus- 
carawas Co has been very wet and a 
trifle cool for good growing weather. 
Corn looks fair. Wheat was down 
and in a tangled shape. The clover 


hay is all made and good. Cherries 
*were an abundant crop. Fruit of ali 
kinds will be plentiful. The roads 


are good, some are being paved with 
bricks, and much gravel is being 
hauled. 

Wheat Yield Smaller—Medina C9 
is having an abundance of rain at 
present. Wheat is all cut and thresh- 
ing from the lot has begun, but the 
yield will not be as large as last year. 
Oats will be a heavy crop although 
they are all affected with smut to 
some extent. Corn is doing finelv. 
Haymaking has been hindered by 


rains and the crop is short. There 
will be a heavy fruit crop. 
Vegetables Cheap—Having cool 


weather at this time around Belpre 
and wheat is all in the-stack or barn. 
Haying is at hand and oats are being 
eut—a bumper crop. It is so wet 
that potatoes are rotting some. Plenty 
of vegetables in market and lower 
been for 


in price than they have 
years. Potatoes are $1.25 p bb! of 


3 bus and no sale for cabbage, which 
is rotting in the field. Corn is look- 
ing well, but some is very weedy. 


Crops Flooded—Never was such 4@ 
flbod in harvest time as the one just 
past in AHen Co. Many acres of 
wheat and corn a complete loss to 
the farmer. The Jow parts of Lima 
were flooded and many were com- 
pelled to leave their homes. 


Big Onion Crop—Exceedingly wet 
in Fairfield Co; impossible to get 
anything - done. Harvesting a drag. 
Some are trying to thresh between 
rains. Corn looks well, but weedy. 
Onions will make a big crop. Pota- 
toes are good, but no demand for 
them. Butter is worth 25c p Ib, eggs 
18c p doz, chickens 20c p lb, wheat 
$1.25 p bu, corn 85c. 


Much Rain on Tobacco Fields 


The Connecticut valley tobacco in 
many sections is showing up very 
poorly at this time on account of the 
excessive rain. The dry spring and 
cold weather kept the plants from 
making the size that they should, 
and the excessive rainfall since has re- 
sulted in a stunted crop in many sec- 
tions. In the big Hatfield section of 
Massachusetts, in Westfield and in 
Suffield, Ct, plants have been cropping 
out at much below their normal size, 
and in some cases the leaves show an 
unhealthy yellow color. The shade- 
grown acreage is an exception to the 
rule, and has come along finely with- 
out check of any kind. The tobacco 
crop is such a rapid grower, however, 
that much of the acreage may still 
come through to bumper proportions 
with the right kind of hot weather 
from now on. 

Heavy rains in New York state 
have resulted in flooding some fields, 
but the situation is not general nor 
serious. At least the growers will not 
have to be anxious about a sufficient 
moisture supply to round out the crop. 

e Wisconsin crop has been 
greatly helped by timely rains and 
never looked better at this time of 
the year than it does at present. The 
plants have showed rapid develop- 
ment to such an extent that the late 
transplanting is not now believed to 
mean any reduction in the size of the 
crop harvested. 

Ohio tobacco “growers have been 
having plenty of rain, in some cases 
to excess, but not enough to do serious 
damage. The crop generally is about 
up to the average for this time of the 
year, although the acreage has been 
somewhat = over that of 1914. 











and the movement for better roads 
will be given a great boost, 

Logan county is the latest to join 
the good reads movement. On Sep- 
tember 7 the citizens of Logan dis- 
trict will vote upon a $200,000 road 
bond issue. The movement for the 
election was fathered by the Logan 
chamber of commerce. The Appa- 
lachian good roads associatien will 
hold its annual meeting in Bluefield 
on October 13-15. This organization 
is doing much in the way of creating 
good roads sentiment in southern 
West Virginia, and in Virginia, 
North Carolina and Tennessee. 


Quarantine Over—Jefferson Co is 
now freed from quarantine against 
foot and mouth disease, leaving a 
portion of Berkely Co, the only ter- 
ritory in W Va now subject to fed- 
eral regulations. 

Institutes Start Soon—A conference 
of farmers’ institute workers of the 
state was held July 19-20 at W Va 
univ. The institutes begin early in 
Aug and will continue through Dec. 
They will be held in practically 
every county, 128 being scheduled, 
and many counties having more than 
one institute. Last year 116 were 
held, with a total attendance of 53,- 
735. Mt Zion had the largest at- 
tendance, with 3598. The extension 
dept made every effort to make the 
instruction work as practical as pos- 
sible. 

Exchange Lays Plans—At a recent 
meeting of the Upper Potomac fruit 
exchange in Keyser, J. A. Vandiver 
was appointed manager to succeed 
D. T. Usher resigned, and D. T. Leps 
was elected treasurer. The exchange 
expects to handle 400 to 500 cars of 
fruit this season. 

Cattle Club _Active—The Hereford 
breeders’ assn of Poco district in 
Kanawha Co recently elected F. C 
Crane as president. While. this or- 
ganization is still in its infancy its 
influence upon the cattle industry 
has been marked. Farmers of the 
district are awake and active.” One 
of their activities will be a district 
fair to be held at the _ Sissonville 
schoolhouse, Oct 8 and 9. 


Report Apples Plentiful—At the 
recent annual meeting of the W Va 
hort soc in Romney, growers reported 
héavy apple crops and expressed the 
hope of good prices. Marketing of 
the 1915 crop was discussed by C. C. 
Pierce of the W Va dept of agri, and 
Charlies J. Brand, chief of the federal 
bureau of markets. Mr Brand is in- 
vestigating market problems. Mr 
Pierce recently visited the peach sec- 
tions of Ga and Mich to study crop 
conditions and market methods. 

Farmers’ Institute Building—Farm- 
ers of New Hope district in Mercer 
Co have erected a building to use 
solely for farmers’ institutes. Local 
farmers have taken the initiative, 
being the first in the state to erect 
such a building. Although only a 
two days’ institute is provided, the 
New Hope farmers have asked for a 
three-day session, Sept 30 to Oct 2. 
Because of their enterprise it is likely 
their wish will be granted. 

More Apple Reports—It is_ esti- 
mated that Berkeley Co will produce 
200,000 bbls apples this year. The 
peach crop is heavy. Jefferson and 
Morgan counties also report bumper 
crops. 

Peach Prospects—-The W Va peach 
crop is estimated at 3000 to 3500 cars, 
against less than 2000 cars last year. 
Nearly all of this fruit will come 
from the section between Keyser and 
Martinsburg, and Mineral, Hamp- 
shire, Morgan, Berkeley, Hardy and 
Grant counties. The only other com- 
mercial peach growing district is in 
Brooke and Ohio counties. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Tobacco Cut by Hail—Concider- 
able damage by hail was caused to 
the tobacco crop in some sections of 
Lancaster Co on July 17. The two 
hailstorms that have occurred are the 
only drawbacks to the recent period 
of perfect growing weather, which 
forced ahead the young plants sur- 
prisingly. While the general cutting 
of the crop is from four to six weeks 
off, several early planted crops have 
already been cut. 

No Political Card Posting—Candi- 
dates fer offices of sheriff, prothono- 
tary, recorder, register of wills, etc, 
in sections of. Pa where it is custorm- 
ary to have “cards” tacked along the 
highways, are indignant ‘because 
State Highway Commissioner Cun- 
ningham orders that all such political 
announcements must come down. The 





Mis 


. spring ducks 15@16c, eggs 18@22c. 


forbidden j 
ing to the highways of the wate” 
_ New Cattle Rules—New regulations 
regarding the shipment and handli 
of cattle, which will supersede ne 
quarantine orders relative to foot ond 





~ Fiber 
board, after a conference at Butta, 
with live stock officials from Pa rt 
and N Y. The regulations wil] be 
come operative within a short time, 
pa a ey permit the free shipment of 

State Crop Report—Hereafter, 
Wednesday a state crop report, giy 
ing also weather conditions, wil! be 
issued, Heretofore these reports wer 
issued from Washington, and son. 
ered the entire country. Excerpts 
from the first Pa report follow: “Fre. 
quent showers and moderately high 
temperature last week were favorable 
to crop growth. There was too much 
ram in most of the western counties 
however, retarding haying and wheat 
harvest and causing weedy fields, 
Peach prospects are generally good 
but apples, plums and grapes prom. 
ise only a fair yield.” ” 

Road Inspection Trip—Gov Brum 
baugh, in his desire to become better 
acquainted with the highways of Pa 
and to conform with his intentions in 
the waging of a “good roads” cam- 
paign, has prepared an itinerary by 
automobile which will take men over 
more than 110 miles, starting from 
Herrisburg, proceeding to Pittsburgh 
and thence making a compiete circuit 
of the state. The tour begins Oct 4 
and ends at Philadelphia Oct 10 
About 50 prominent citizens of the 
state will be invited to participate in 


every 





omen hy inspection.—[Cyrus 
Country Produce Markets 


At Cimcinnati, O, No 1 white corn 
85e p bu, No 2 yellow §8@S84c, No 2 
rye $1.03@1.05, No 2 white oats 591, 
@0c, timothy hay 18@22.50, clover 
mixed 21, alfalfa 12@16, bran 22.50@ 
23.50 p ton, middlings 26.50@27.50 
timothy seed 1.90@2.40 p bu, clover 
6.50 @ 7.25, green salted No 1 hides 
164% @lic p Ib, combing and Delaine 
wool, umwashed, 27@29c p lib, eggs 
19¢ p doz, fowls 12@14c p Ib, lambs 
5@S8ec, yearlings 5@7c, sheep 2% @ ic, 
veal calves 9@10%c, blackberrie: 
2.25.@ 2.50 p 24-qt case, cherries 1.75 
@2.25, blueberries 1.50@1.75, Bartlett 
pears 2@2.25 p bx, plums 65c@1.50 p 
4-bskt- 44 cra, beets S@1l0c p doz 
behs, new cabbage 35c p cra, green 
peas 90c p bskt, new potatoes 1@1.75 
Pp bbl, sweet corn 14@lic p doz. 
At Columbus, O, corn 81\c p bu, 
oats 54%c, bran $26 p ton, shorts 26, 
middlings 30, timothy hay 17@18 p 


ton, clover 16@17, oat straw 7, rye 
straw 7.50, steers J@Sc p lb, milch 
cows 40@80 ea, veal calves S8@9c. 
hogs i%c, sheep 5@6%c, lambs 
6@7%C, eges 19c p doz, peaches 
1.50@1.75 p bu, blackberries 3@4 
p bu, currants 1.50, tomatoes 


1.25@ 1.75, fowls 12@13c p 1b, broilers 
20c, potatoes 40@50c p bu, white 
onions 75c p bu, cabbage 40@50c p 100 
Ibs. pea beans 3.40 p bu, new apples 
50c @1.50 p bu. 

At Cleveland, O, eggs 20@23c p 
doz, fowls 12@15%c p tb, ducks 15G 
lic, broilers 17@22c, apples 65 @S85c 
p bu, plums 80c@1.60, currants 1.40 


@1.60, blackberries 2.35@3.25 p bu- 
cra, blueberries 2.35@8 p bu, _ red 


raspberries 4.50@5, sour cherries 2.50 
@2.75 p bu, sweet 3.50@4, gooseber- 
ries 1.50@1.75, green or wax beans 
25@30c p bu, carrots 8@10c wv doz 
behs, celery 30@35c p bch, marrow 
beans 4.50@4.75 p bu, pea beans 3.10 
@3.25, green peas 75c@1, spinach 10 
@12c p bu, white Leng! | 12@1i5c p 
doz bchs, new wheat 1. 2% p bu, 
No 3 yellow corn 87c, No 2. white 
oats 60%c, middlings 29@32 p ton, 
bran 24.25@25.75, timothy hay 204G 
23.50, clover seed 8.50@9.75 p 100 
Ibs, alfalfa 10.25@11, Ky blue grass 
1.70@1.90, medium unwashed wool 
29@31ic p lb, hogs 7%c, lambs 7@ 
8%c, ewes 4% @5%c, wethers 5% @ 
6c, veal calves 8% @11c. 

At Pittsburgh, Pa, new potatoes-#1 
@1.25 p bbl, new cabbage 50@75c p 
bbl, green and wax beans 50@60c p 
bu, celery 20@35c p doz bchs, head 
lettuce 25@30c p doz, spinach 25@ 
30c p bu, new turnips 1.50@2 p bbl, 
carrots 15@20c p doz bchs, tomatoes 
65@75e p bskt, new beets 15@20c p 
doz, hens 15@16c p lb, roosters 10@ 
12c, turkeys 15@18c, broilers 20@2Ic, 


Cc 
9 95 


apples 1@1.25 p bu, dewberries 2.-: 
@3p cra, huckleberries 3@3.50, cher- 
ries 2.25@3, black raspberries 54 
3.50, red 3.50@4, red currants 1.50 @ 
1.75. No 2 yellow corn S87c p bu, No - 
white oats Gir, timothy hay 22@ , 
clover °14@17.50, mixed 16@17.5), 
rye straw 11, middlings 28.50@35.0, 
bran 24.25 @ 25.50. 





"See big announcement and progr"! 
for Orange Judd Week on third 
cover page this issue. . 
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How Best ‘to “Market Crops’ = 


Sntttssa MANN MHALEOAAT ETE ANTE 
THE GRAIN TRADE 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 


LATEST 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 





Cash oF 7~W heat—, —Corna-—, —Oate—, 
wc 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 
Chicago «.++++ 1.16 386% .79% .74% .51 .38 
New York ... 121% .93% .00% .81% 4% 45 
Boston encesge — — 20% .83 64 44% 
st ie coves 1.15 85 81% — — ts 
Toledo ...-+++ = -86% = <= i. = 
dinneapolis +» 1.36% .93% «7 6 54 34 





At Chicago, imterest in wheat cen- 
ters in the new crop, market un- 
settled. As so much of the_ recent 
strength in eash wheat was due to 
delayed. harvests, consequent upon 
drenching rains, partial removal of 
this through clearing weather 
naturally caused some _ set-back in 
prices. The wet weather prevailed 
to a considerable extent well toward 
the close of the month. 

Not until July wheat at Chicago 
had sold down to $1.07% p bu was 
there much show of stability in the 
market. Thence came better support. 
particularly as it appeared the lower 
prices were developing buying orders 
for export account. The talk of black 
rust én spring wheat territory was 
something of a factor in the support. 
Wheat for September delivery sold 


down to the basis of 1.04, and back 
to 1.09. 
” Corn was relatively steady, al! 


realizing that while the weather has 
shown some improvement, crop is 


packward. At Chicago; No 2 corn in 
store was quoted around 78@7%c p 
bu. D2ec, new crop, 6% @65c. 


Shipments of new oats are begin- 
ning to prove a factor in the market, 
with some selling for future account 
against present and prospective -deliv- 
erics. Old oats in store were quot- 
able around 50@52c p_ bu, carlots 
of white oats at premium; Sept, new 
cron delivery, 37@38c. 

Grass seeds were poorly supported 
under fair crop outlook with prime 
timothy new crop delivery quotable at 
$7@7.50 p 100 lbs, clover 13.50@ 14.50. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Untess otherwise stated. in all i 
are wholesale. They refer to — 4 at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, Warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in & 
smaller way to the jobbing trade - t retailers an 
advance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 
Beans 

York, the movement in 
beans is light, market quiet and easy. 
Medium beans $5.70@5.80 p 100 Ibs, 
good to choice marrow 7.50@7. 5. 
pea beans 5.05@5.10, red kidney 5.90 
@6.10, yellow eye 4.75@5. 

Dressed Meats 


At New York, receipts light, market 








At New 


steady, fair to choice veal calves 
11% @15%e p Ib. 

Dried Fruits 
At New York, supplies of dried 


fruits are moderate and prices easy. 
Choice to fey evaporated applis 84@ 
4c p lb, fair to good TH@S8Kec, 
dried 4@5%c. 
Eggs 

At New York, general market 
somewhat unsettled, with demand for 
good fresh stock. A large part of the 


supply: went at 24@27c p doz. Fresh 
gathered extra 24% @25%c, extra 
firsts 22@23c, state, Pa and nearby 


28@29%c, ordi- 
25@27%c, state, 
brown eggs 


white hennery eggs 
nary to good white 
Pa and nearby hennery 
24 @ 26c 
Hay and Straw 

At New York, market contindes 
firm on high grades, easy on medfum 
grades, No 1 timothy $27@27.50 p 
ton, No 2 do 25.50@26.50, fcy light 
straw 


clover mixed 26@26.50, rye 
13.50 @ 14.50. 
Mill Feeds 
At New York, market steady, 


western bran $24.50@24.85 p_ ton, 
middlings 29@ 20.10, hominy 4.10@ 
425 p bbl, coarse corn meal 1.60 p 
100 ibs, linseed meal 35.25@ 35.50. 
Fresh Fruits 
At New York, liberal supplies of 
seasonable fruits. Fancy cherries and 
huckleberries steady to easy. Con- 
tinued demand for fcy blackberries 
and raspberries. Georgia peaches 
sold at @$1.75 p carrier of 6 bskts. 
Md and N ? peaches at Tic@ 
1.25. Good to best summer apples 
iie@a.bo large bskt. with some 
sales “Of ‘select ed as high as 1°75 and 
_ ‘better! Nearby early plums 4@5¢:p 


at, cherries 35@ Wc p 7-ib bskt, black- 
berries 5@10c p qt, raspberries 4@ 
10e p pt, huckleberries T@12c p at, 
gooseberries, green 12@13c, S C musk- 
melons 75c@1 p cra, Md 1.75, 
pears, southern Leconte 3@4.25 p 





bhi. canpare, 1 1 J 50c @$1 
pl, onigne ‘eee 5 Next green 
bskt, Si Bm om squash 

nearby: soe p bbi, white tur- 
nips @ Tic 


et 


No changes have taken place in 
federal reserve bank discount rates. 
Short term notes of 30 to 60 days 
were uniformly 4%. On notes of 90 
days and over the rate was 5% at 11 
of the federal reserve banks out of 

; the rate at San Francisco con- 
tinued 6%. 

Onions 


July storms seriously damaged the 
onion crop around Kenton, O; esti- 
mates of loss run very high. 


Pouitry 


. g 
At New York, market active and 
firm under a good demand for the 
better grades. Fresh-killed broilers, 
iced 24@28\%c p Ib, western do 23@ 
24%c, western dry-picked fowls 1B% 


as 


Country Produce Markets 


At Rochesger, N Y, pea beans $5.05 
@5.15 p 100 Ibs, corn 85@90c p bu, 
oats 62@63c, bran 27@30 5 ton, mid- 
dlings 30@31, beets 10@12c p dos 
behs, cabbage 35@40c p doz, cucum- 
bers 35@40c, wax and green beans 
20@40c p bskt, green onions 8@12c 
p doz bchs, green peas 80@90c p bu, 
potatoes 15@20c, rhubarb 12@15c p 
doz bchs, summer squash }0@60c p 
doz, apples 25@30c p ~bskt, sour 
cherries 3@3%c p. ib, red currants 
24%,@3c p Ib, black currants: 9@10c, 
red raspberries 6@7c p pt, black 9@ 
10c p qt, purple 7@8c, eggs 26@28¢ 
p doz, fowls 16@17c, broiters 30@ 4c 


ea, dressed hogs 11@12c p ib, lambs 
17@21c, mutton 10@12c, veal 18@ 
1l5c, timothy hay 14@20 p ton. 


At Buffalo, N Y, marrow, beans §4 
p bu, medium 4.40 @3.60, eges 24@ 
26c p doz, fowls 17@18c p Ib, chick- 
ens 16@17c, broilers 24@28c, ducks 














bbl @17%c, Mich and O, scalded 15% 1i2@16c, beets 8@10c, green beans 7 
Vegetables @ 1644c @S80c p hamper, wax 1@1.25, cabbage 
At New York, vegetables in good Potatoes 150@2 p 100 ibs, cucumbers 2@ 
supply, and taken freely at easy ; p doz, carrots 40@60c p doz bchs, 
rices. Tomatoes, Del and Md Tic@ At New York, market is easy in green peas ’W@T5c p bag, tomatoes 
1.25 p carrier, N J $1.25@2 p bx, tone, as receipts from all producing 70@S85c p sk, yellow turnips 1@1.25 
wax beans, good to choice 60c@$1 p sections continue heavy. This gives p bbl. onions 6O0@7T5c p bu, straw- 
bskt, new carrots $1@1.25 p bbl, beets buyers the advantage. Average re- berries 5@10c p qt, red raspberries 
75c @$1.25, Jersey sweet corn *1@2_ ceipts of southern’ stocks sold 14@16c, black 10@12c, red currants 
100, cucumbers 50c@$#1 v_ bskt, around $1@1.25 p bbl, eastern shore, 4@6c, cherries 8@10c, timothy hay 
cauliflower, good to choice $2.50@5 L I, Bel and Md 85c@1.37 p bbl 25@30 p ton, rye straw 11.50. 
s 
MALE HELP WANTED 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At « cost of six 
cents a word you can advertite anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have acdress on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue ¢ A following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FA — SALE” or “TO 
RENT’ will be ee the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our BEAL ESTATE MARKET. 


315 Fourth Ave 








Read by 625,000 People Weekly 





AMERIOAN AGRICULTURIST 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of sny 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing @ small adv as noticeable as « large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of 
same by our eubscribers that the publishers of this 
Paper cannot guarantee that eggs shipped shall 
reach the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee 
the hatching of eggs. We shall continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and egg 
advertisers to use this paper, but our responsi- 
bility must end with that. 


New York City 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
CELERY, CABBAGE, AND CAULIFLOWER 


plants—Celery, re-rooted Winter Queen. Golden Heart, 
Giant Pascal and White Plume. Heavy plants with 
large mass of roots $1.75 per 1000. Cabbage, re 
rooted Danish Ballhead, . oo Flat Dutch. Suc 
cession. Heavy plante 1 1000, 10,000 ° 
Re-rooted Snowball cauliflower Oe. 50 per 1000. ‘“‘Not 
how cheap but how good.” e do not raise the 
o~. plants sold by some. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, N J 





RE-ROOTED CELERY PLANTS (satisfaction 
ranteed or money returned)—$1.25 per 1000, 
$5.50, for White Plume, Winter Queen, Golden 
Heart and Giant Pascal; $1.60 per 1000 for Golden 
Self Blanching (French seed). Every plant a good 
one. Re-rooted Flat Dutch, Surehead, Copenhagen 
Market cabbage plants $1 per 1000, 5000 $4. 
rooted Snowball cauliflower $3.50 r 1000. Price 
list fre. PAUL F. ROCHELLE, Morristown, N J. 





SEED WHEAT—Varieties that yield more and 
require less Grown in the famous Lancaster 
County valleys. Smooth and bearded sorts. Clea, 
sound, graded. Our ‘‘Wheat Book’ finest you ever 
saw, with samples free. A. H. HOFFMAN, Landis- 
ville, Lancaster Co, Pa. 





— a 


MACHINERY 


SIX HORSEPOWER GASOLINE ENGINE $90. 
Will fill your silo if you use a carrier. Our ten 





horsepower is the thing if you use a blower. Catalog 
fre. PALMER BROS, Cos Cob, Ct. 
STOCK 


LIVE 


REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, Berkshires, Ches- 
be Whites; all ages, mated, not akin. Bred sows, 
ice boars. Collies, Beagles. P. HAMILTON. 
Cochranville. Pa. 


REGISTERED CHESTER WHITE SPRING PIGs— - 
Service boars, 7 week ct pigs $6 each, A. A. 
SCHOFELL, "Heuvelton, N 


ee ey AYRSHIRE CATTLE, all ages, both 
Also brown Leghorn poultry. Write EARLE 
RULPH. Cuba, N Y 














REGISTERED CHESTER — SPRING PIGS, 
brood sows and service boars. A. A. SCHOFELL, 
Heuvelton, N Y. 





FOR SALE—Live scentiess skunks, breeders or pets, 
from $2 to $10 each, OSWAYO SKUNK FARM, 
Oswayo, Pa. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS, runner and pot-gro 

for August and fall planting. Will bear fruit <4 
summer. Raspberry, blackberry plants; fruit trees. 
Catalogue free. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Remsenburg, 
i 








400 BUSHELS CRIMSON CLOVER SEED—Fancy, 

—. bright seed. Will sacrifice at leas than whele- 

le price. Write for sample and price. WILLIAM 
CANNON & CO, Bridgeville, Del 


GINSENG AND GOLDEN SEAL. Book on cul- 
ture with prices of seed and roots free. Send for it. 
E. B. CONNER. Bremen, 0. 

CABBAGE, CELERY PLANTS, 
$1 per 1000, $8.50 per 10,000. 
Bristol, Pa. 








leading varieties, 
J. C. SCHMIDT, 








POULTRY 


APRIL LEGHORN- PULLETS, vues prize 


strain $1, yearlings $1. Champion Co! 4 
Trained bred females cheap. ALUTAV aSTA PuPARS. 
Darlington, Md. 





SINGLE COMR BUFF LEGHORN COCKERELS 
12 weeks old $1. MRS M. E. LONG, Gettysburg, Pa 


DOGS AND FERRETS 





MEWFOUNDLAND, ST BERNARD. Fox Terrier. 

Shepherd Collie po at farmers’ ag — 
30 da: approva money ded. 

longs 4 catalog free. EDWIN A. SOUDEE. 


Telford, Pa. 





FERRETS FOR SALE. —- free. GLEN- 
DALE FERRET CO, Wellington. 


~ REGISTERED — COLLIES. 
KENNELS, Somers, 


SCOTCH SHEPHERD PUPS. LEONE WATSON, 
Edwards, N Y. 


x HIDES 





NAPOLEON 








LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow, 
robe. Catalog on 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO. Rechester, 








HAMPSHIRE SWINE, both sexes. 
able. . JOSEVH KENNEL, Atgien, Pa. 


MISOELLA NEOUS 
PRINTING—Cards, envelopes. notehea ds, 
= $1.50; 1000 $2.50. ARTLETT, 
ston. 


Prices reason- 





billheads, 
Chandler St, 








I CONDUCTED GOVERNMENT wy 
Can help you secure railway mail or other 











ment positions, Trial examination free. OZ ENT, 
107-R, St Louis, Mo. 

$40 PER MONTH AND EXPENSES paid 

men for taking orders. Steady work 
TECTIVE NURSERIES, Geneva, NY. 
GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED. Examine- 
tion Oct 13. Good 7 a quarters. Write 
OZMENT, 107-F, St Louis, 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have manp 
able-bodied young men, both with and without 
farming experience, Who wish to work on farms. i 
you need a good, intelligent, sober man, write tor an 
order blank. Ours is a philanthropic organisation 
and we make no charge to employer er employee 
Our object is to encourage farming among Jews 
THE JEWISH AGRICULTURAL 8s0OCT >. i 
Second Avenue, New York City 


SINGLE, a - MAN = dairy farm. 
Three years’ experien Referen A 
SCHULT, 22 South Oxford St, Brookiyn, NY. 


YOUNG MAN wants position dairy 
oot milker. Sober. THEO KLUSEK, Toms River, 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


RIVERVIEW FARM, 124 acres, $4500, easy terms 
Delightful money-making home in beautiful country, 
overlooking river; near all conveniences, inchuding 
pretty village with BR R station; cuts 50 tens hay, 
other big crops; spring-watered pasture for 25 cows: 
valuable woodlot; orchard of bearing fruit trees; 
2-story, 14-room dwelling. running spring water: 
two big barns, silo, ice house, other buildings 
Owner very old. must retire now. Remarkable oppor 
tunity at only $4500, easy terms. Photo of residence, 
full details and travelin - rm. page 16, 

“Strout’s Farm ¢ “aalogee 38. Wr today for your 
free copy. E. A. STROUT FARM AGENC ". Btation 
1096, 47 West 34th St, New York. 








farm. 














750 ACRES, two 12 and 6 rooms, 
large silos, several barns—-one 136x160, one Sxioe. 
250 acres fenced with dog and sheep proof fence; 
250 acres good meadows; 60 —— Oats to acre 
on this farm. To sell quick $8000, §4000 cash. 
Don't let this pass if you want a money maker for 
Jwegu 


houses. 





half value. HALL’S FARM AGENCY, (¢ 
Tioga Co, Y. 

VIRGINIA FARM—Buy a fifty acre farm direct 
from owner. Climate and water excellent. Write 
MRS EFFIE BEALE. Antioch, Va. 





WANT SCHOOL 
husband is biind. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOY to sell my two farms My 
Price $1800. 4938 OLIVE SY. 





FERTILE FARMS, 


beautiful Perkiomen  atley, 
near Philadelphia. ! 


Catalogue. W. STEVENS, Per 





kasie, Pa. 
FOR SALE—50 acre farm in the garden western 
New York GEO. Ww. CHAPMA AN, Rushville, N ¥. 


TRUMBULL COUNTY FARMS—-Market Yeoungs- 
town. L. ABELL, Cortland, 0. 





OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HEL? WANTED 








FARMERS WANTED—Men and women everywhere. 
Government jobs $70 month. Short hours. 
Rapid advancement. Steady work. 
ments during summer and fall. 
sufficient. Write immediately 
obtainable. FRANKLIN 
Rochester, N Y. 


for list of positions now 
INSTITUTE, Dept A 40, 





WANTED—Meun and women te qualify for govern- 
meut pesitions. appointments to be 
made next +y Tr = wey about open- 


how free. W: immediately 
¥ booklet %-i2 ARI. HOPKINS. Washington, 





MEN—Become cha 
learning. Sample 


uffeurs. $18 week. Earn while 
lesson free. 
INSTITITE, Dept A 805, Rochester. 'N we 


FRANKLIN 


acations. | 
Many appoint- . 
Common education | 





A Farmer's Exchange Adv. 


isn't to be measured by its length or the size of the 
type used. Its standard of excelience is in the 
results it brings—in the sales it makes and in Me 
lew cost compared with its far-reaching influence 
So many AMFR! "+N AGRICULTURIST subscribers 
have told us that a Farmers’ Exchange adg 


Is a Business Bringer 


that we are quite sure it will bring you the same caod 
returns it has your neighbor, in case you've sever 
used one 

Is there anything you want to buy, sell or exchenge? 
If so, this is the place in which to tell your ster 
Only costs 6 cents a word and is read by 625,000 
Deople. Some of them you'll hear from. 

Remit by beak draft or money order to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York Clty 





The American Agriculturist, 
New York City 


up the business we have. 


Per F. W. R. 





We Have Advertised in American Agricul- 
turist for 16 Years and with Great Success 


Gentlemen : Please insert our advertisement in your Farmers’ Exchange 
column, April 10, for which we inclose pay. 


We have advertised our vegetable plants in your Farmers’ Exchange 
columns for 16 years and it is largely through your paper that we have built 


Yours very truly, 


New Jersey 


F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS. 
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Fie NoTEs 


tive Sroon Fieco Representative 
. ETHAN A. HUTCHING 
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"LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


COMPARED. WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





1915 a 1915 1914 1915 1914 
+2, $10-85. $10. 


co, 9. oo 7.30 5.80 ~ 5.09 
yas 10:00 10.25:° 8.40 9.50" 6.25 5.25 
AEROS 3638 9.60 8.50: 9.50 4.50 5.50 
City. » 40. 9.60. 7.55" 9.19. 6.95 5.85 
t+. 990 © 9.40% 8.256 9.60 6.75 6.25 





the. situation in the 


- to selling interests. Sharp price de- 
- elines were scored, these as much as 
35 to SOc on really good to choice 

_ beeves, compared with ten days ear- 
“ter. Not until low quotations had 
_ been established did buyers come for- 
‘ward with much apparent interest. 
Good to really choice steers brought 
$9.40@10 p 100 Ibs im prime com- 
“manding 10:25@10. 

Large offerings > tndianced hog 
prices downward. Although shippers 
and packers were active buyers the 
_  tharket proved rather uneven. Fair 
» to choice packing hogs sold at $7.1% 

@7.0 p 100 Ibs, selected shipping 
- hogs 7.40 @ 7.85. 

: The sheep market was steady to 
firm with an uneven range. Heavy 
western yearlings were quotable at 
ro > ahaa p. 100 Ibs, “wethers COG7 75, 

5.25@6, spring lambs 7@8.1 
Poke New York, July 26 —Last chia 

r Monday prime to extra steers 

a up -to steady prices, under 


i 
TEST QUOTATIONS. FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
r~ Cattle —, — Hogs -—, — Sheep ~ 


$7.85 $4 $6.80 $6.60 





full steady, choice handy.sheep «scarce 
and firm, lambs active and 25@35c 
higher. Common to prime sheep 
(ewes) sold at 3.50@6 p 100 ibs, culls 
3@3.25, ordinary to choice lambs 7.75 
@9.50. Top price for Ky lambs 9.50, 
Va do 9.25, W Va 9, Tenn 8.75, Pa 8.50. 

Hogs were easier after Monday, 
pricgs dropping 10c on Wednesday, 
still further declining 10c before the 
close; in sympathy with other mar- 
kets. ‘Top price for. the week $8.50 
for choice light; and pigs, lowest for 
heavy 7.90. Today there were 4 cars 
on sale, market 10@15c: higher, heavy 
ot light N Y and Pa hogs 8@840'p 


100 lbs, roughs 6.50@6.75. 
The Horse Market 
A slack demand noted for nearly 


all kinds of horses the past week, 
sellers holding for steady prices, but 
outside of seasoned work animals 
there is very little genuine demand. 
Good to choice heavy drafters sell 
mainly at $250@300 ea, chunks 175@ 
250, second-hand work horses 65@ 150, 

At Buffalo, the week opened with 
a healthy demand for practically all 
grades of cattle, selected beeves aver- 
aging 10c higher. Monday's supply 
was 2500 head, Choice to prime 
shipping steers $9.50@10 p 100 Ibs, 
fair to choice butcher weights 8.50@ 
9.50, common to medium 7.50@8.25, 
dry cows. and heifers 6@8.50, butcher 
bulls 6.50@ 7.25. Hog receipts Mon- 
day 12,000, market active and gener- 
ally steady. Yorkers 8.25@8.30, mixed 
lots 8.15@8.20, selected light weights 
8.35@8.50.. Sheep trade was- gener- 










































This is a_ three-year-old 
> ~ Smart. 


_most. popular. with this breed. 


4 ‘Brades. closing- 10@15c lower. Butcher 
ows, with the exception of choice 
7 ry. fed and bologna’ stock dropped 
ee 15c, medium grades slow. Calves 
c in light ‘receipts and active demand 
- *econtinued So advance.. The selling 
% for. the week was: . Steers $7@ 
Pp. HF oxen 5@8, bulls 4.69 
cows 3@7.50, veals 8@12, ayers 
@alves and ybygeontn 5.50 @ 6.2 
“Sep 48 cars of cattle. and 2900 
Wwes* were on sale, Steers of prime 
a choice quality .ruled. steady; the 
ergrades were slow, «closing 199 
lower; bulls were steady to 2c 
fat cows firmer... -Calves were 
n “Yieht supply’: and venls' 50c@$l 
er; other “calves. steady -to 2%e 
her. . Steers 3" 710 .to. 1334° Ibs, 


at 6.50@ 9.75 100. 1b8, :includ- 
14 cars rs etme, 1110 to 1334 Ibs, 
~W Va, 710*to 1388 


cars. Pa, ‘1065 to 1176 
"N ¥ steers; 940 to 1065 
Bulls 1 sold at 4.50@6 hO), cows 
7.10, veals pen 13, skim milk 


Pov St  cpepielatas @ 6.50, year-~ 


heep' een steady early last week, 
lambs--eased .off.on all grades 
aps and choicé; on Wednes- 
general market was 15 @25c 

“gales were o> Iyer od 


¥ in 










Suffolk Mare of Fine Form and Quality 


imported 
She was recently purchased by G. E. wba oe ae of 
wich, N Y, on whose farm a number of Suffolks are kep 
is 16 hands high, weighs 1700 pounds, 
During the past. two years she was a 
prize winner at many of the eastern fairs. 


» showing: a: disposition: to-hold voff::' The 


- 6s .experienced. no difficulty in clos- 








































Suffolk mare, Framingham 
Nor- 

The mare 

and is of. the 2 es and type 


ally satisfactory, at values well main- 


tained, wethers: 6.25@6.50, yearlings 7 
@7.0), good to choice lambs. 7.50 
@9.50 


At Pittsburgh, cattle moved up 10@ 
20c: Monday: of this week, under sup- 
plies of 60 cars, and market generally 
active; ' Good ‘to choice. beeves $9.10 
@9.85 p.100_1bs, medium: weights, 1200 
to 1300°1bs 8:50 @9, fair but light 7:25 
@8,25,; veal calves 9@11.50. Hogs.ad- 
vanced: 10:@15¢, Monday’s receipts 30 
double . decks; Heavy. droves sold 
around. .7:70, mixed lots..790@7.95, 
selected 8.15@8.25. Sheep receipts 12 
cars, market active and a. fraction 
higher. ~- Good to prime. wethers 5.50 
@6.50, -mixéd lots 5@5.60,.. yearlings 
6@6.85, lambs scHing all the way. up 
to 8.80. 


THE: DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICB CREAMERY EUTTER PER POUND 





New York Boston Chicago 

1915. ; 28 28% 26 

1914... 29 29 28 

1913... 27 29. 26. 

1912 27% 29% 25 

Butter 

At New. York, trade largely of a 

consumptive character,-: speculators 


offerings were nat: burdensome; how- 


ever, and following last week's-deoline ‘|: 


s steadiness. «prevailed. :--'Deal- 


ery. 26% @ “fey . 20 @ Be, 
is A Woon. Panett dairy 360 Stee 
fair to good 25@25%c. 

At Elgin, easy in tone, emy 2#4144.@ 
25%c p Ib. 


dairy 

At Cincinnati, cmy 29%c, dairy 20c. 
At Cleveland, cmy:29c, dairy 24c. 
At Pittsburgh, Pa, cmy. 28%c. 
At Syracuse, N Y.. dairy 28@32c. 
At Buffalo, emy 28c, dairy 26c. 
At Rochester, cmy 29c. 
At. Philadelphia, Pa, emy 29c. 


Cheese . 

At New York, no particular anima- 
tion. in trade circles, yet market rea- 
sonably steady aft the late fractional 
decline. Fresh flats and twins, col- 
ered 14% @15c p Ib, white 14% @15c, 
daisies 154,@15%c, young America 





15% @164c, Wis twins 14@14%¢c, 
skim_cheese 10@ 12c. 
Coming Events 

Country life school week, College Park, Md, 

July 26-Aug 3 
N Y fruit. growers’ assn, Geneva, N Y. Aug 6-7 
Appalachian good roads. assn, Bluefield, W Va, 18.15 
Sissonville district fair, Sissonville, W Va, Oct 8-9 


Kutztown poultry assn, Kutztown, 6-11 


Old Reading fair, Reading, Pa, Aug 10-13 
Country life week, Columbus, O, Aug 2-6 
Kent Co corn and agri show, Dover, Del, Nov 25 


Berks corn contest, Readmg, Pa. Dec 2-4 
Reading poultry and pigeon assn, Reading, a Soa oe 
Southwestern N Y breeders’ assn, Randolph, N Y. 


11 
Cambridgé valley fair, Cambridge, N Y, Aug 23-27 
Warren county farmers’ picnic, Belivdere, N J, 
Aug 18 1915 
Genesee Co fair, Batavia, Ni, Sept 21-25 
Southwestern, New York, breeders’. second annual, . 
Hoisteins, Randolph, NY, Oct 11 
Highland horse and colt show, Highland, Ps Aug 14 
Warren Co farmers’ picnic, Belvidere, N J Aug 18 
Berks Co conservation soc fair, Reading, 
Sept 14-17 
Corn and poultry show, Lebanon, Pa, Nov 22 
Agricultural Meetings at Panama Exposition 


Tri-state good roads assn, San Francisco, Aug 2-3 
senige of American dairy food.and drug cos 

Rerkley, 
California state beekeepers’ assn,. San. Francisco, 
Aug 5-7 





Live Stock Sale Dates 


Aug 6 Mahan Bros, Osborn, O, Dusoes. 
7 Diller Bros, Bluffton,.0O, Duroe 


10 Pa Berkshire os age assn, a annual 
sale, bred sc 
tt Jay W. Bigelow, ‘Holsteins, Easton, Md. 


Morton & Curtis, Fletcher, O,..Duyocs. 
42 Thomas Johnson, Columbus..0,. boars and 
bred sows, Duroc-Jerseys. 
K. Tompkins Lansdale, Pa, bred 
‘sows, Berkshir res 
13. Bowman &. Mohiler’s, Covington, O, boars 
and bred sows. 
20 Charies Sprague, Lima, O, bred sows, 
N J Berkshire breeders’ assn, Berkshires, 
Far Hills, N J 
Sept 1-2 Earlville, N 
club, Holsteins. 


Madison-Chenango co 


3-4 N'Y state breeders’ sale co, Holsteins, 
Syracuse, } 
10 Liverpool sale 100. Hol- 


& pedigree co, 
steins, Watertown, N Y. 
Southwestern New York breeders’ 2d an 
nual, Holsteins, Randolph, N Y 
Nov 17-18. Earlville, Madison-Chenango co 
club, Holsteins. 








SWINE BREEDERS 


TIME TO BUY 


High-class Jerseys and Berkshires. We have both for 
sale, either sex, all ages, Let us start you right,.or 
sell you a herd sire to improve your herd, .Write, or 
better, come and see our herds. 

HOOD FARM. - LOWEL.., MABBS. 


Bell Tel. EAST. VIEW FARM 


BERKSHIRES 


W.W. STEWART LINWOOD,-N, Y. 


: : for the next thirty days. 
Berkshire Special Pair of bred sows, one 
open gilt ; choicest of my March pigs; trios a. specialty. 
Sire and dams all Prize winners,: some undefeated. 
H. 8. TILBURY, Rt. 2,.. Owege. (Tioga Ce.), N.. Y. 


SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, Ser- 
vice Boars. Best of breeding. C.E. Barnes.Oxtord.N.Y. 


D 200 spring pigs of March apd April far- 
urocs row. Bred from our Jarge show ‘and breed- 
ing boars. Ready to ship at once, .Gilts and sows 
bred for fall farrow. Prices reasonable, 

Cc. J. McLAUGHLIN & CO, - Pleasantville, . 0. 

















At anh, emy butter 29¢ p Ib; 
ic. 





Delehiesters B Bhshin. ire 


Our Berkshires are of th@ large pro|itic 
type. We are offering boars and Bilts, 
not akin, from fall of 1914 litters, 
booking orders for spring pigs. 
a specialty. 


+ DELCHESTER FARMS 
Newtown Square : Pennsylvania 


Alse 
Trios 





AT HIGHWOOD 
Eight young bred sows, sold by us ty 
William Riis of Buenos Aires, Argeni ina, 
farrowed seventy-one live pigs, their | irst 
litters after being.on shipboard sj xty 

days and traveling 9000 miles. 
Selected boars and bred sows for sale. 
H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Dundee, N Y. 


Championship Blood Predominate: 
Rapid maturity and prolificacy have been requisite 
factors in the development of 

The Fairview Farm Berkshire Herd; 
We have some splendid fall 1914 boars and 
and mated trios of spring pigs to offer at this 
FAIRVIEW FARM, GENEVA, OUI9 
R. L. Pike, Proprietor B. FP. D. N 








Discriminating Buyers 
Satisfied 


with ‘Woodrow’ Farm Berkshires; all fashi le 
families: outstanding individuals. Orders for « t 
given especial care. 


4. A. BUCKLEY, “Woodrow.” BROAD AXE, Pa 


Meadowview Berkshires 


are large Berkshires. 150 for sale. Write your \ s 
today. VALLIE HAWKINS, FAWN GROVE, IA 








75 CHOICE BERKSHIRE PIGS sired by Prides 1 
ful. 167999, a grandson of Masterpiece 77000, i 
from dams of equal breeding $12.50 each. Regis! i 
crated and express paid. Satisfaction guarait«/ 
Pp Home Farm, J. Will Mayes, Prop., Howard. 





BERKSHIRES—We have for sale a number Of young 

pigs, price $25 trio, unrelated Also 20 head of g 
service boars; splendid individuals from $25 
Cholera immuned, 

cannot be beaten 

Rival Masterpiece. 

Trueworth. ELKTON FARM. 


BERKSHIRES 


‘Pair pigs, unrelated, $15; trio bigs, unrelated, 
eight weeks old, high-class breeding. OTS-DA-\vA 
FARMS CO, Inc, Phelps Bldg, Binghamton, N Y 


Breeding, . individuality and t,\ 
Comprising the Blood of Cham 
Longfellow, Berryton Duke 
ELETON, MD 


as 








SHEEP BLECDERS 





emmyatsvnuctuerccrasniucirisicamacicceeetceie ii 


Heart’s Delight ie 


DORSETS AND 
SOUTHDOWNS 


Yearling and Ram Lambs 


HUN 


Can also furnish entire show flocks 
of either breed to win in strongest 
competition. 


W. H. MINER, Chazy, N. Y. 


EM 


UT 








. . 
Pinehurst Shropshires 
We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 


the best. Send for catalogue. 
HENR L. WARDWELL, 
Box 10. Springfield Center, N. Y. 





The Fillmore Farms 


are offering from their notgd Horned Dorset Flock, 
fitted show flocks.” If interested, write 





WOODLAND DAIRY FARM | 


CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Both sexes—Best of Breeding. Prices Reasonable. 
W. E. BOWEN, R. F. D. 2, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


MULE FOOT HOGS 


Bred gilts, service boars and young pigs now ready 
for shipment. * Registered. . Prices right. 
BURKETT BROS., - - COLUMBUS, 0. 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON; 0. 


REGISTERED Qnis a . tent, Strains, 
prices right. A few fall sows bred to furrow. in 
Angust.. Now booking orders+for spring. pigs. 


BUGENE P. ROGERS, ° WAYVILIE, N. Y. 











Cc. T. BRETTELL. Mar., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
have’ some very 


We 
Shropshire Sheep Miia wa 
wooled yearlings of both sexes and see best breeding 
for .sale, . Stock all registered.. Write for prices. 
ARTHUR 8. DAVIS, CHILI STATION, N. Y 





HORSES, JACKS AND MULES 


5 STALLIONS 
Vand MARES 


Suffolks and. Clydes- 

= ——_ spring offering of prize winners 
sel There's @ reason in Bulletin 

No 13 entitled, “More Dollars."’ It’s Free. 


ADIRONDACK » FARMS, Glens Falls, N. Y. 




















BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, ‘N.Y. 


LARGE YORKSHIRES 
AT BRIPLADACO FAR 

now offering service PJ and‘ young — We 

to breed the best. JOHN CROWE, BIMROD,; N« z= 











De 


POLAND-CHINAS S and enacts pate 
Young — Prgae a 


ue Pe hg kind Maat “want. 


fe pettenate 








REGISTERED PERCHERON COLTS 

four to, six months weighing 500 to 800 eath, the ton 
kind with plenty vf quality. Also stallions from one 
to five years, and 50 Shetland ponies. 
FP. B. STEWART. - ESPYVILLD, P+ 





Several highly graded P Percheron Fillies 
pod our Pee clans soo apy Fy Hi _ 


GRAYFIELDS PARMS - Greenwich; N. Y. 





AUCTIONEERS 





























Large Berkshires 




















Against Death From Any Cause oa 
HORSES, COWS & MULES 
Fall Coverage—Rates Reasonable. 
Indiana & Ohio Live Stock Insurance Co 


Established 1886—30 yrs. old and here to stay. 
Assets $405,689—Surplus $271,295. 


7 days aE is 3 . daughters. 
This is a straight bull and has great breeding. 
For quick = $75. with all | papers. 


H. H. WHEELER, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 








legal distinctively Live Stock C 
to do basiness in New York State by the 
New York State Insurance 


‘For Particulars or Agencies Address 
ARTHUR V. PIERSON CO., Ince., 
Managers, Atlantic Dept. 

26 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y, 














POULTRY BREEDERS 





King of the Pontiacs 
182 TESTED DAUGHTERS 
If you want to be among the “ Leaders,” 
buy a bull of King of the Pontiacs’ breeding 
“ Book of Bulls” just edited. Write for it. 
STEVENS BROTHERS COMPANY 
LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 
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++ Terra Novia Farm 


+s OFFERS 1600 8S. C. White Leghorn, White 
as Wyandotte and White Rock yearling hens and 
pullets, also some fine cocks and cockerels. 
400 purebred Young strain yearling 8. C. 
77 White Leghorn hens at 75¢ each. These are 
** large in size, have fine type and shape and 
*¢ are in full lay, but will have to go to make 
«¢ room. A BARGAIN. Write and get our 
es prices on other hens and pullets. We have 
some splendid birds on hand and will make 
you prices. that will move them quickly. 
ey Address 


TERRA NOVIA FARM, BR 2, ROME, N. Y. 


r 6S AS TS SE OE SE EE THe OD me re tebe 


angrnghs, 


Beet et Me ee ee 
en } om 


Be 





Se Se Sere 


bint le di doruis nd 








Barron -wrykot S.C. White Leghorns 
Stock : and Eggs bs go poe 
4 . 

r 500; $40.00 per 1000. 


33.76 per 50 
oo tertility guaranteed. 
South Riverdale, Md. 


The Alien Poultry Farm, 
ROWN 


BA RGAI LEGHORNS 


Fine one and two-year-old breeding hens at $1 each, 
also cockerels $1. Circular. 


WARD W. DASEY, BOX ll, 


35 B. Plymouth Rock Hens 





nose COMB 


FRANKFORD, DEL. 





FOR SALE 
yne and two year old, large, healthy, vigorous birds, 
none better for breeding. only $1.50 each. Also white, 
brown and bu Leghorn cackerels and hens at $1 
each and up. Write Circular free 


your wants. 


). W. GOODLING ORIENTAL, PA 





AAAS 
But and 
Stock, 


MG AWN THRIFTY-BRED Qs 
White Wyandottes, Silver Campines, 8. C. 
White Leghorns. Utmost a pou 
chicks and eggs. Illustrated circu 


OWNLAND FARMS, SOUTH HAMMOND, N. ¥ 





HICKS 12c each, $10 per 100 

Silver Laced W yandotte s. Ducks $2 each. 
Pekin, Rouen and Indian Runuer Ducks. 
Aldham Poultry Farm, R33, Phoenixville,Pa. 





THE FARMER’S BUSINESS HEN 


for eggs and meat Heavy winter layers. White Or- 
pington cockerels, pullets and yearling stock. Honest 
values and square deal guaranteed. 

RELIABLE YARDS Box A, LYONS, N. Y. 





W Would like to correspond with parties 
Wanted having thoroughbred turkeys, guineas, 
or Black Leghorns. Give price and strain in first letter. 


DEROY TAYLOR CO. NEWARK, N. Y. 





BELGIAN HARES—4 months old stock at $2.50 per 


pr. Ready for breeding in two months. Large 
pound squab producing pigeons at $4 per pr. Guar- 
anteed mated. Also chickens, ducks. and dogs. 


Catalogue free. H. A. Souder, Box G, Sellersville, Pa. 


Tom Barron S.C. White Leghorns 


Breeding cockerels. stock imported direct from England. 
Strong, rigorous, handsome birds from world’s cham 
pion pedigree layers. David Hammond, Cortland, N. ¥ 








CATTLE BREEDERS 





calves from 


4 . Bull 
Registered Holsteins 2X0. Sone sired 
by Golden Segis De Kol Korndyke whose dam, sire’s 
dam and sister average 35.91 Ibs. butter in seven days. 
HOME FARM - CENTRE VALLEY, PA. 


FOR SALE 


Bull born Oct. 29, 1913, grandson of De Kol Burke 








and King Pontiac Champion, % black, large, growthy 
bull. F. H. LATIMER, : ARKPORT, N. Y. 
Holstein Bull Calves Pike te 
seven days, 30 days, ge They are extra = 
individuals, all from A. 0. dams. Write for 
pedigrees and prices. The Fates Fares. Orchard Park,N.Y 





One Carload 


of fancy 2 year old grade Holstein heifers for sale. 
EVAN DAVIS, JR... WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


Fresh Cows 


Always on sale at my stock farm. Tuberculin tested. 
8. ee. Phone 56 PENNINGTON, En J. 


_ Registered Holstein Bull 








By 8 wom. dam made 21634 Ibs. of milk in a 
vear Ay fro R. 0. dam. 
HENRY K. JARVIS, - WEEDSPORT. N. Y. 





REGISTERED AYRSHIRES 


all 5-2 a herd bull; Jean’s Canuck, son of 


Jean 
}OHN - * LEWIS. ALFRED STATION. N. Y 





Polled Holsteins formes World's record herd of 


Holstein Association. A few fine 
oa SPs: trom GE Sb, Quacnatend te produce 


collet 
calves from horned cow®. Goo, E. Stevenson & Sons, Waverly.Pa 


Ror Sale: fo. ist gi tals‘: 











MADISON CO. 


HOLSTEINS 


50 head of good size, well > young, pate 
cows, due to freshen in Sept.. and also 
carload ‘of goaating one and A. A. -olds. All tu- 
berculin tested. If the market for stock, 
write or come and see unis lot. 


F. J. HOWARD - BOUCKVILLE, N. Y. 














VANDERKAMP FARMS 


OurBull Calves Are Moving Now 


That Quarantine Restrictions Are Slackened 
We have still a few left 
, our Senior 


One mental ee rte 


28-Pound Four-Year-Old 
She is sure to enter thirty-pound class 
Write for special proposition to 
F.C. SOULE &SONS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


300 Head For Sale 


Consisting of 100 high grade Holstein cows, fresh 
and close up springers, 100 heifers nicely marked and 
good size; also 100 head of registered cattle, consist- 
ing of 50 cows, 25 heifers and balance calves. Prices 
right. These must be sold before November 1 


J. BR. FROST, - - MUNNSVILLE, 














x. ¥. 








Start a Herd with These! 


Four registered Holstein heifers and 
a bull, not related, very nicely 
marked and exfra well bred, 6 to 10 
months old. $525 buys the bunch. 
Come and see them. They certainly 
are a bargain. 
J. A. LEACH, 


SPRINGDALE FARMS 


a best place to buy 


Grade. Holsteins 


150 head of extra well-bred cows served to freshen in 
Aug.. Sept., Oct. and Nov. All large and heavy 
milkers. 
100 fancy two-year-old heifers. all served to reg. bulls. 
A few young reg. Holstein bulls 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, 


HOLSTEINS 


27 two-year-old Holsteins bred to a 
thoroughbred bull. 25 yeaclings. 


A. R. ROWE & SON, TRUXTON, N.Y. 


CORTLAND, N. Y 














CORTLAND, N. ¥. 








TN ea 











Register of Merit Jerseys 


Bull and heifer calves by Golden Fern’s son, sire of 
ten heifers whose records average over 500 pounds. 
Every cow in berd in Register of Merit. Good Berk- 
shires, all ages, ready for shipment. 


PENHURST FARM, Narberth, Pa. 
Buys heifer calf 


$100 three months old 


$150 Buys heifer six months old ; 20-lb. dam ; 

2 sister to 30-lb. ir. 4 year old. 

Bulls Grendsons, King of the Pontiacs 
tested dams, $100 to $150. 

Address, W. H. MACE, CORTLAND, N. Y. 
































of 


August 25, 1915, 


their entire herds. 
These cattle, consigned by 
State approved veterinarians, 


If you are looking for some 
this sale. 


SALE MANAGERS 





We’ve Made Up Our Minds 


that one of the real Holstein  ¥ of the season is going te be that 


Tioga County 
Breeders 


It is safe to say that no one-day sale has ever had a lot of cattle 
of higher individual quality. There seems to be a little strife on the 
part of the consignors to put up a little better lot of cattle than the 
other fellow, and J. D. Patterson and the Fochtland Farms disperse 


descended from some of 
families, nice individuals and in good condition, are certain to turn out 
well in the hands of the purchasers. 


LIVERPOOL. SALE & PEDIGREE COoO., Inc. 


the 






at Wellsboro, Pa. 









reliable men, tuberculin tested by 
the best 


good ones to develop, do not miss 


LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 


























All Females 


Sept. 10, 1915, 











100—Head-100 


That means you will have a chance at a 
bunch of good ones at 


The Watertown Sale 


at Watertown, N. Y. 
LIVERPOOL SALE & PEDIGREE CO., Inc., 


Sale Managers 


LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 





Yes, Holsteins 
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$8,000 cow. He has twenty-five 


I ADUITN DUNE 


W. W. JENNINGS - : 


38.03 Ibs. butter in seven days. and has 874% the same breeding as King of the 
We offer a few sons of Rag Apple Korndyke from high testing dams. 


Write for pedigrees and prices 


SLUDUDUMAANUSATOODONAAUAALUAASYARSU AHSAN 
JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM: 


RAG APPLE KORNDYKE 


A few facts concerning Rag Apple Korndyke 


He is one of the very best sons of Pontiac Korndyke. His dam was Pontiac R 
A.R.O. daughters and four A.R.O. sons; has | 3 
breeding as Pontiac Clothilde DeKol 2d, 3721 lbs. butter in seven days ; 874% the same i Korndoke B=] 
as Pontiac Pet, the second 37-lb. cow; has 75% the same breeding as Pontiac Led, = 





THE HOME OF ' 


Apple, the 
® the same 


Pontiacs. 





= 
=> 
= 
F 
= 


- Towanda, Pennsylvania 


MMU UMMM MU NUON OM od 








Head your herd with a son of 


King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 





born Sept. 
v Ib, 4 yr. 


* ready for use. 





sa sire, King of the Pontiacs; dam 4 Ibs. 
6, 1914, da 


old, $150. } 
old, 6 dams in pedigree av 
well grown and nicely marked, 
They will be 


E. H. KNAPP & SON 


butter, 26193.1bs. milk in 1 yr.) 
dam 13.80 Ibs. 1 yr. old, she 62%% bdicod of 


o 2, a Dec. 1, 1914, dam 16.11 Ibs. 3 yr. 

29 tbs., $100 These are fine individuals, 

dams sure to increase records. No 1 is 
sold quick. Write now 


FABIUS, NEW YORK 











Milanhurst Farms 


Offers 6 Holstein heifer calves. grand- 
daughters of King of the Pontiacs, nicely 
marked, good individuals, dams sired by 
one of the best sons of Pontiac Korn- 
dyke. ELSBREE BROS., Milan, Pa. 





Datrymen—Improve Your Herd 


BULLS_six to ten months old, light in color. straight, 

square and well of Hengerveld 

De Kol out of sranddeughters of De Kol 2d Butter 
A. B. 0. records. Price $75-to $150 if 








. 
H dinchey Homestead 
April 18, 1914. Sived by oy 
butter uta Boy and out of a 25.95-Ib. gran 
Sir Clyde. This bu bull is large and growthy, 
oan ion half and half. Write for pedigree and price. 
W. S. HINCHEY, Sox 729. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Specia 1] H to ick buyers, for bull calves, 
Prices os. to nine months old, 


Rodied Sy 20-%> tamer vengeds on beth adee of pee 


° 
He 





about 
TvoRY R FOSTER. 0 Owego. N° Z. 
Barton, N. Y. Address correspondence to Barton, N. Y. 


Holstein Bull 


ot Quality. from A. RB. 0. daughter of 
King “Wolke, “nsuds sorvied, . tor 








ot ots Lota 


BE 4 us i Sheeg sth cz HOS L& 
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$75—FOR SALE—$/5 


§ very fine young bull, a, 3 April 22, 1915. Dam 
Ibs. 3 yrs., 79.47 30 days. Her sire’s 
a, Oakland RiP 3, M50 66 Ibs.. a daughter 
Sired by King Veeman 


Hengerveld, seven 30 Ib. da wall hters. Write soon and 
get a bull from a herd that is making good the year 


around. 
DAVIS & ADAMS 


Mannsville Misdison Co., N. Y. 


600 COWS 


Coming fresh in next three months. These 
cows are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 
young, in fine condition and large pro- 
ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
prices. Tuberculin tested if desired. 

W. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 


LAKESIDE HERD 








Offers beautiful yearling bull; State Fair prize winner; 
gr. son of King Segis and Bianche Lyons Netherland, 
gr. gr. eS seen on 8 S. 
daughter of Pontiac, daughter of 
Pontiac Clothilde 2d and Sf the Pontiacs, 
Sire of dam is a ae 000 bull and 
$20,000 bull calf. mip tow 

RA. POWELL. 904 W. Gencoce @., Syracuse, N. Y. 





Holstein Bull Calves 


at farmers’ prices. 





ae oo s¢- Soda itifte 2@ 35° 


JOGN C. CAMPBELL. M:. (Dh Dinghhesten. <n 


its tas 


SPOT FARM 
Holsteins 


16 reg. heifer calves, 2 to 8 
months old, $1500. 5 reg. bulia, 
2 to 8 months old, $35 to $100 
each. | carload of registered cows 
at farmers’ prices. 1 carload of 
grade yearlings and 2-yoar-olds, 
40 each Grade cow 
Holstein heifer and 
$15 each. press 
of 5. 


REAGAN BR US., 
TULLY, N. ¥ 


East River Grade 
Holsteins for Sale 


100 extra high-grade Holstein cows 
served to come fresh in Aug., Sept. and 
Oct. Served to reg. bulls. They are milk- 
ing good now. Come and see them milked. 
Reg. bulls ready for use. Bell phone 1415. 
John B. Webster. '. Dept. O, Cortland, N.Y, 


up. 
all calves 
in tots 














$150—H.-F. Bull For Sale—$150 


Born Jan. 24, 1914. Fine individual, well grown, 
nearly all white and rea —_ pe 
Empress Sir Hengerveld 102766. 75 — 
breeding as Pontiac etasige De Kol ad A S70 tom 
Dam, Netherland ut. 
ter, a three-year-old = -- of ty Abbetert 
Prince 27770, seven daughters above 30 butter 
in 7 days. FRED A. BLEWER. 0 . WY. 





Riverside Stock Farm 2%" ¥j,".""t 


1915. A nice, straight calf. Sire. Kine 1 by 
Lilith, a son of King of the Pontiacs, with a 
Dam 24°1b daughter of Angee Cosnucomis Jo. 
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7. LAST my dream. of. bliss is 
\ realized!’’ «sighed . Evelyn rap- 
‘turously. Evelyn was only a little 
seventeen: and- the family made 
ance for her on all- occasions. 
dreamed of a bed and dressing 
“like this, but mever hoped to 
f@.such things for my ‘very own.’ 
chow ly hoped for such things, 
I kn ’d have th if ¥ lived,” 
iprastical Florence... “But since 
has ‘been so generous. I won't 
to wait to earn the money my- 
-Isn’t it delightful, mother, to 
of. having all these beautiful 
and “brand new. I: love new 
Z Sed 
certainly is,’ . said Mrs Thorn- 
-*"T suppose you'll all laugh at 
' but -I’ve wanted: a long mirror 
that all my days.” 
I’ve longed for just such a 
id. Mr. Thornton, casting 
carelessiy in the elegant 
hér-covered chair that Horace had 
“unwrapped. ‘It fits me exactly. 
“must be nice to be as rich as Belle 
“be able to make people as happy 
we are today.” 
“T don’t know that I’m particularly 
excited or happy,” remarked Horace, 
Evelyn’s twin. “I don’t see anything 
new furniture’ to make folks 
y.”’ 
» Horace!” cried four re- 
| wroaentl voices.. “And Aunt. Belle 
specially that the mahogany 
ag was for:you. She said the 
3 havin at the top would be nice for 
gs.” : 
i ' Bven this appeal to Horace failed. 
*“T don’t care for any of the stuff in 
room: I like my bedroom as it 


_ “Well, then, John, that will give 
ou the dresser. and the chiffonier 
” said Mrs Thornton. 

ire night the new furniture was 
pohttored throughout the farmhouse 
and-the effect was hardly’ what the 
Thorntons - had = anticipated. Aunt 
Preston had decided to refur- 
her elegant town house, and she 
up her beautiful furniture 
tent, her relatives-who, though cer- 
not rich, were yet not poor. 
ornton owned a well-improved 
with good stock on it, and he 
“his family lived in a comfortable 
Ihioned farmhouse, but there 
’ Was little money to spend for new 
eo ure. -They owned an automo- 
because it was a necessity, and 
house and barn were equipped 
Ww labor-saving devices because it 
* was impossible to get help, but the 
ppare money was going into the edu- 
_ eation of Horace and Evelyn, Filor- 
ence had graduated from coliege and 
| was teaching in a neighboring town, 
John was a student part of 
year at the agricultural school, 
tt was hardly possible for their 
ther to have a very large bank ac- 
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Ve must have a new rug to put 
nt of that,leather chair,” re- 
ed Mrs Thornton, as she 
ceed’ into the sitting room to see 
once more the mirror and the chair 









rocker... “Mercy me! Some- 
has scratched. the rocker with 
ons or something. We'll have to 
8 very careful.” 

fave to save up my spare 
fe to buy some chairs for my 
“Since I have 

















easy. I’m going to see if Aunt 
y doesn't want a helper in har- 
st time and earn money that way 
uy-,some rugs... Those blue and 
ite rag’ ones look terrible with the 
furniture.” 
If. I don’t come home each week 
00! is out I can save enough 
st some new rugs and curtains 
_M™my room,” said Florence. “It’s 
rT expensive running .back and 
‘though I like to get home. If 
, over I can tutor Helen Band, 
will swell my fund.” 
I have a plan to cut down 
6s on the -butter and eggs in 
ng to t some things for the 
jor,” said Mrs Thornton. “The 
r will never know it, and I can 
“quite. a littie till fall. Your 
wouldn’t hear to changing our 
om. any; so I can spend my 
on the sitting room. I think 
have to sit- more in the dining 
and save this room a little. It 
Yap like distress when peo- 


farmhouse was quite a large 
“but there were large rooms and 
“many of them downstairs, so 
fe never had — a parlor. Up- 


























left only 


family, and - 


‘the young 
ns by 






—., the elegant mahogany table and. 


nt of alte Jeaven in the shape: of a gift-of furniture, which leavened-a farm home until: comfort and common sense 


departed--The return through the efforts of Pa Thornten--- 
By Hilda Richmond __ - 


exceedingly large, so- the surplus fur- 
niture had. to be taken to the attic. to 
make room for the new. 

“Mother, aren’t. you coming into 
the_sitting room tonight?” asked Mr 
Thornton one chilly April -evening. 

“Not just’now,’’ said Mrs Thornten 
easily. ‘I have some carpet rag sew- 
ing to finish and it makes the new 
rug so linty.. You.go on and rest.” 

“If you can stay in the-dining room 


so can I,” said the gentleman, falling 
into the trap readily. “Where are 
the boys?” 


“I think they are up in their rooms, 
ra,’” 


“It's mighty quiet about . here 
somehow. Seems to me Evelyn goes 
over to Emily’s to stay all night a 
good many Friday nights, and Flor- 
ence’ hasn’t been home. for four 
weeks, I don’t like it.’ 

“Emily wanted to get some extra 
work out of. the way, I believe, so 
Evelyn went to help her, and Florence 
is trying to help a little girl so shd 
can be promoted. It does seem quiet 
without the girls, but some day we’ll 
probably be without them longer than 
this, Pa.” 

Carpet Rags 

“TI don’t like to think of that time,” 
growled the farmer mildly, “and since 
the time hasn’t some I .want them 
home at the end of the week. They 
used to come regularly and say they 
couldn’t possibly stay away.” 

“Well, young folks change their 
minds, Pa,” said Mrs Thornton, com- 
fortably. ‘‘Why don’t you read me a 
piece or two out of the farm paper? 
I’ve been so busy lately that I hardly 
know what’s going on. I haven’t 
looked at the Banner for two weeks.” 

“Why do you sew carpet rags?” in- 
quired her husband. “Tf you want 
carpet buy it. I never did approve 
of puttering over rags for carpets.” 

“IT enjoy sewing,’ said the lady 
truly. “I wish you’d read to me.” 

When school was out Evelyn and 
Florence were at home part of the 
time, but not for the long, happy va- 
eation of the past. Mrs Thornton was 
hurried and worried without their 
help in harvest time, but she made 
no complaint. She explained to her 
husband that she had simplified her 
cooking to such an extent that she 
could manage very well alone when 
he objected to the absence of the 
girls, but she did not explain that 





Little Lad and I 


When Little Lad and I ate free 
Co walk across the grassy 
Such wondrous songs the thrushes sing 
Such tender words the breezes ed 
And once we saw_a charmin ica 
A honey-bird’s uncertain flig 


When Little head ant f are far 

From home how bright sunbeams are, 
What wondrous Blues the on hold 
And, oh, the daisies white and gold 

Is beauty meet for parasise 

Co’our excited; eager eyes. 


When Little Lad and I come home 
We weaty are as those who eae 
ee. but no one understands 
he meaning of our close-clasped hands 
Save other two; who joys had 
Like ours, to make them strong and glad. 








the simplified cooking ..was . intended 
to. save up -money for new paper and 
new curtains for the- parlor: 
grees -the. -boys stopped. going,.into 
the parlor and their father rested on 
the -back- porch, much to thé satis- 
faction of -Mrs° Thornton ‘and ~ the 
girls, for each month saw-some new 
piece of furniture or ornament added 
to the house, arid-the parlor, mostly 
received the offering. to -style. 

“*‘Ma says if you’ve got them carpet 
rags done I’m to bring them. with 
me,” said a tow-headed urchin one 
evening, as Mrs Thornton’ and her 
husband sat on the back-porch after 
avery hard day’s work.. ‘She. wants 
to send the things to the. weavers 
next. week.’’ 

Mrs Thornton could have spanked 
the.tattle-tale and she was vexed with 
his mother for sending. him at that 
time, but she rose. hastily .and~ pro- 
duced a flour sack of neatly sewn rags 
which she gave to the boy. “Tell 
your mother I’ll have the rest done 
in a few weeks. I’ve been very busy,” 
she explained in a low voice. 

“All right,” said the boy cheerily. 
“Ma ‘ll pay you when you get them 
all done, she said.” 

Mrs Thornton glanced at her hus- 
band’s face, but he gave no sign that 
he had heard, so-she at once began 
to talk of the abundant harvest- they 
were having. “Yes,” remarked Mr 
Thornton, “I’ve been planning that 
you and I will take in one of the 
excursions to Niagara Falls when 
work slackens a little. You have 
your butter and egg money and [Ill 
sell the shotes so we can take a week 
off and enjoy ourselves. Come to 
think of it, our. silver wedding comes 
about August fifteenth, don’t it? We 
can call it our silver wedding journey, 
like that book Florence was reading 
last winter.” 

“Oh, Pa, if it’s as hot as this I don’t 
eare to go anywhere,” gaid the guilty 
Mrs Thornton faintly. ‘Let’s wait till 
winter or next spring and have a 
trip. With Florence away so much I 
couldn’t get off, anyway.” 

By the -fifteenth of August Mrs 
Thornton was in no condition to go 
on any pleasure expedition, and. the 
doctor insisted that she should be 
sent to a rest cure for at least a 
month. Mrs Thornton protested with 
might and main, but the doctor was 
firm, and by the first of September 
she was a patient at a famous cure 






























—L. M. Thornton 
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bedroom closely. 


for~tired bodies and unstrung nerves, 
and-her husband’s sister was in charge 
of the’ farmhouse:: The girls were 
back’ at«their réspective: schools and 
John* was doing ‘special work.at the 
agricultural school, while Horace was 
with Evelyn in the high schoo! at 
the county seat ten miles away. it 
was late in October when Mrs Thorn- 
ton wasallowed to go home, and they 
made~a-kfhd of family celebration of 
the great event, -with the girls home 
for the first time since school began 
and both boys present. Aunt Mary 
Thornton. had not encouraged the 
young folks to come home sooner, as 
she had her hands full cooking for 
threshers, corn shredders and clover 
hullers 


and was glad they were 
absent. ‘ 

‘What on earth® has. happened?” 

cried the young people and their 


mother as the auto rounded. the turn 
in the road and the familiar farm- 
house, overhung with almost leafless 
trees came in sight. “What have 
you been building, father?” 

But Mr Thornton declined to ex- 
plain. “You'll see!” he remarked 
quietly, as he sent the machine for- 
ward at a faster rate. ‘I’ve been earn- 
ing and investing a little money on 
the side, too.” 

The ladies exchanged significant 
glances. and. were nearly devoured 
with curiosity. 

An addition had been built to the 
north side of the house, which looked 
as if it contained two rooms, and the 
ladies lost no time in getting into 
that part of the house. Why, father! 
how perfectly lovely! When did this 
happen? Did you do all this? It’s 
wonderful! The exclamations rushed 
through the air. 


Pa Thornton’s Solution 


“Why, it’s my dressing table!” said 
Evelyn examining the furniture in the 
“And my bed,” 

“{t’s the parlor mirror and the big 
armchair!” declared Mrs Thornton. 

“And my mahogany rocker and the 
davenport!” said Evelyn 

“Yes, I’ve raked and scraped the 
whole house and every stick of new 
furniture is right here in this parlor 
and this bedroom. I’m tired of living 
in the dining room and on the back 
porch.” Mr Thornton flung open the 
sitting room door as he spoke. “Look 
in here! Doesn’t this look better 
ae. to have a patchwork of new and 
° 

“It certainly does,” said Mrs Thorn- 
ton. “If the children are not sorry 
to have their bedrooms changed I’m 
real glad the old things are back. I 
raked and scraped, too, Pa, but it was 
to buy new things to go with the new 
furniture.” 

“Hurrah! Now I can have my 
party dress and a vacation to the 
city. Cousin Maude asked me long 
ago, but I’ve done without every- 
thing to get my room in order. 
Thank goodness! I have the money 
and not the new rug I was planning 
to buy,” said Evelyn. “Father, you’re 
a dear! How did you ever think of 
such a thing?” 

“It was forced upon me,” said Mr 
Thornton soberly. “When I found 
your mother was sewing carpet rags 
for the neighbors at ten cents a ball, 
and-we couldn’t have eggs more than 
once a week, and the sitting - room 
was too fine to sit in, and my two 
daughters were so busy making money 
that they could. not come home, and 
my long cherished dream of a trip 
to Niagara vanished, and 1 

“I’m~-so. sorry,”’ said Mrs Thornton, 
beginning to sob softly. 

“I’m not,” said» Mr Thornton, wip- 
ing.away her tears. “It has- been 
go0o0d-for- us-all. -When we want to be 
real elegant we can come in-here, and 
when. we have company overnight 
they can. enjoy .all this elegance, but 
for every day I'll take the old things.” 

“So.will we allt” echoed the de- 
lighted family. “The old things are 
best.” 

“You>young folks cam spend your 
sayed-up money as you please, - but 
~s ma and L.are. going to start to 

erida- right. after’Christmas,” said 
Mr Thornton, -“It won’t be so won- 
derful’ as Niagara, maybe, but I’m 
afraid to put it off till next summer 
Your ma needs good care to help her 
over her sickness, and I’m going te 
see that she gets. it.” 

“She needs. watching,” said . Mrs 
Thornton. with conviction. “When }! 
look back and think that a woman 
of my agé and experience sewed ali 
summer and made cottage cheese and 
sold vegetables and sent things to a 





women’s exchange in. order to buy 
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RS BARTON _ stopped her 
M machine to gaze for a luxu 

rious idie moment al a 
flufty white cloud. It was one of 
the March days that reawakens 
your faith im the coming of spring. 
The sweet breath of air from the 
open window, together with the sight 
of the downy glouds, brought back 
whole histories of other days to Mrs 
Barton. She was country born and 
pred, and she was in memory going 
through a day like this in the coun- 
try. She and mother would always 
go first to see how the tulips and 
daffodils were coming along. Then 
they would walk up and down along 
the old-fashioned perennial borders, 
hailing with delight the first hardy 
shoots that appeared. 

They would remove the mulch from 
the pansy beds if the weather seemed 
favorable. They would examine the 
lilacs, commenting wisely on whether 
there would be plenty of flowers. 
They would look after the rhubarb, 
and put half barrels over it to bleach 
it. They would walk out under the 
elm tree, and though neither spoke 
of it they would feel the beauty of 
its graceful bare boughs against the 


tender sky. They would plant the 
sweet peas, and make the first let- 
tuce and onion beds. With father 
they would walk down to the orchard 
to test some of the fruit buds, and 
talk of the prospects. And he would 
help mother overhaul the many lit- 
tle pens for the sitting hens, and 
plan the kitchen garden. And the 


younger children would be begging 
to go to the woods for violets, and 
planning fishing parties and picnics. 


It was this last thought that made 
Mrs Barton’s mouth shut in a 
straight line. The paved street out- 
side was her children’s only play- 


ground. An upstairs flat of five rooms 
was their home They looked out 
over rows of like flats, with the fac- 


tories in the distance rising a little 
higher by way of relief. Not a tree 
in sicht in all the dreary prospect. 


For this was the crowded manufactur- 
ing district of a rapidly growing city. 
“It's not right to bring children up 


here,” she said suddenly. “I don't 
believe God wants us to do _ it.” 
There’ was a long thoughtful pause 
after this. “And if He doesn't want 
us to do it He'll let me work a way 
out.” she concluded. She was so 
absorbed that she only bestowed an 


absent-minded smile upon the chil- 


dren when they came in, and never 
even asked if Teddy got a hundred 
in arithmetic. 

Frank brought in the afternoon 


paper, and laid it on her sewing. She 


turned it over, and then her eyes 
brightened. 
“T'll do it!” she said aloud. 


you, mother!” cried 

He had been asking 
if she would let him have a_ dog, 
though he knew from past experi- 
ence that refusal was likely to follow. 
Explanations followed, and mother 
modified her speech by saying that 
she would see about it tomorrow. 

That evening after the children 
were in bed Mrs Barton called her 
husband from his newspaper. 

“Sit down at the table here, Louis,” 
she said, “we are going to have a 
good deciding talk.” 

Mr Barton smiled at his wife and 
came. He was a serious looking man, 
who should have been still young. 
But of late the wife. had noticed, 
with a pang at her heart, that a dis- 
couraged look was growing in his 
eyes, and that the broad shoulders 
were stooping a little. Mr Barton 
was a printer, earning sixteen dollars 
a week. When she had married him 
and come to the city she had thought 
it would be a princely income. But 
with eighteen dollars a month out 
for rent, and three children to pro- 
vide for, she was sometimes fright- 
ened lest it should not cover every- 
thing. 

“Louis, we’re going to move,” she 
said. “Now you listen to my plan, 
and when I am through we will con- 
sider the objections. There is some 
land for sale just outside the city. 
It is in an old orchard, and the lots 
are 50 feet front. They cost two 
hundred and fifty dollars each. They 
may be bought for five dollars down 
and a dollar a week. No interest or 
taxes until they are paid for. We 
are going to take two of them, and 
that will give us a great big lot 
one hundred feet front, and two hun- 
dred feet deep.”’ 

“But Ruth,” said Mr _ Barton, 
“there’s no house, and where would 
we get money to build one?” 

‘Tm coming to that, Louis, you 
didn’t wait until I was through. In 
the same newspaper I found an ad- 
vertisement for a large second-hand 


“Oh, will 
Teddy, joyfully. 


“a 


' tent, for fifteen. dollars: ’ I'm’ going toy cover page. 


buy that if it is a good one, and we 
shall camp out ali summer. Our 
moving ought not to cost us more 
than seven dollars. I. have _ forty 
dollars saved. There will be no rent 
to pay the first of the month, when 
we shall move, and that will give us 
eighteen dollars more. Our’ funi 
then will make the first payment on 
the lots, buy the tent, and lumber 
for a floor, and pay for the moving. 
We'll have but eight dollars a month 
to pay on the lots, and we can easily 
afford your carfare, and good din- 
ners in town for you. We'll have 
something to save besides. We will 
make a garden, and buy aie few 
chickens, and learn chicken raising 
by actual experiment with those few. 
Perhaps sometime you won't come 
into the city to work, but that is in 
the future, and I want to talk now 
about the things we are going to dv 
at once.” 

“And what about next winter?” 

“I don’t know, dear. I can’t see 
that far ahead. It is seven months 
before the tent will be too cold for 
us and let's just take one step at a 
time. Even if we have to move back 
to a flat for the winter we will still 
be ahead, and perhaps the next 
spring, we can buy a portable house 
or do something. But think what we 
will all gain by being out in the open 
this summer. Louis, will you do it? 
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the problem---By Jane West 


youngster took out his emotion in a 
strangling hug. 

“You must remember, children,” 
she said, “that it may not all be 
pleasant. The tent will be crowded, 
and there'll be rainy days when-we 
must stay in, and there'll be very 
cold days, too, this spring. We must 
bear the discomforts with patience, 
for there'll be so many splendid days 
when spring really comes!" 


Saturday was still pleasant. Mr 
Barton had the afternoon off, so 
they all went out to their farm. 
They selected the spot where the 
house of the future was to. stand. 
The tent floor was to be placed 
there. Then they attended to the 
transplanting. The flowers were 


placed near the site of the house, 
the grapes planted where the arbor 
was to be, and the other plants put 
on the border of the space _ that 
would be garden. 

The next week they moved. It 
meant taking the children from the 
excellent city school they attended. 
But Mrs Barton had decided that the 
new place contained more of the 
essentials for real education than the 
crowded flat could even with its ex- 
cellent school close at hand. The 
country school near at hand was a 
graded, and was presided over by 
three good teachers. 

During April it is to be feared that 
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if we are ever to have a home of our 


own, and [ just can’t give up that 
dream. And we’ve nothing to lose 
by the change.” 

“We'll do it,” said Mr Barton. To 


see his doubt and indecision drop 
from him was a new source of faith 
to his wife. 

The next morning Mrs Barton was 


ready to start to the allotment when 
the children went to school. A lit- 
tle to her surprise she found that 
the advertisement was not exag- 
gerated. It was.several farms that 
were being divided into lots. They 


were quite a distance out and the de- 
mand was not great. She could take 
her choice of orchard lots. She took 
one with a tumbled down barn upon 


it, and the one adjoining. She had 
apple, peach, and cherry trees. 
Woreover, the agent informed her 


that she might go into the farm gar- 
den and take up roots of rhubarb 
and asparagus, strawberry plants, 
grape and raspberry cuttings, and 
any of the perennial plants she chose 
to take up. 


that she could not settle down to 
work. After the children had had 
dinner she hurried away to look at 


the tent. That was satisfactory, too. 
When the children came from school 
that afternoon they found her sing- 
ing over the packing. When they 
found what it meant they acted like 
a set of joyous lunatics. To live in 
a tent, to have trees of their own, 
to have a wood and river just over 
the ridge, less than a quarter of a 
mile from -home, to keep chickens, 
and make garden, and best of all, to 
live in a tent. If she had suggested 
moving straight into. fairyland they 
could not have been happier. - 

“You may have your dog, Teddy, 
she said turning to him. And that 





See big announcement and program 
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She went home so happy 
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Summer Boarders—In Another Minute She Might Have Said “Yes” 
flat. 


looked back longingly on the 

The oil stove was the only means of | 
heating, and while it raised tne | 
temperature of the tent it could not | 
create a genial warmth. But warm 


weather came in with May., The 
trees burst into bloom. Little Ruth 
declared that they lived in a big 
bouquet. The boys and their parents 


were busy getting the garden ready. 


Mr Barton had rented the lot next 
to them for a few dollars. It had 
been sold to someone who did not 
propose to move out until the city 
came that way. Mr’ Barton was 
growing more ambitious. He pro- 


posed to raise the vegetables for win- 
ter as well as summer. The chil- 
dren had had excursions to the 
nearby woods, and came back laden 
with the spring flowers. It was a 
new pleasure for them. The allot- 
ment was still lonely. A few houses 
were being constructed, but no other 
families had moved out. The near- 
est neighbors were the farmers 
farther out. It was as good as living 
on the farm. Milk they bought 
from the next farm at the astonish- 


Life in the city, for the man possessing both a family and a small salary, not one of roses—The Bartons through the wife's 
forethought find a solution to 





ing price of four cents a quart. But. 
ter and eggs they also got at less | 
than city prices because the boys 


went after them.. Mrs Barton was 
setting a better table than she did 
in the city, and at less expense. 
They were all working harder than 
usual, but the life in the open, and 
the wholesame food kept them in 
better health than they had known 
in the city. The mother’s heart re- 
joiced when she saw the children thar 
had been growing too thin and pale, 
filing out, and becoming as brown | 
as berries. The sense of possession 

the fact that they were working for 
“our home,” sweetened all  hard- 

ships. 

May brought the asparagus and 
rhubarb crop. It was an exciting day | 


‘when they, cooked ‘the ‘first, food they 







had gathered. The round-eyed chil- 
dren declared that nothing had ever 
tasted so good before. Early in June 
they had lettuce, onions, radishes 
and peas from the garden, and from 
that. on until late autumn there was 
not a day that thev did not gather 
part of their food from the land. 
Both Mr and Mrs Barton knew some- 
thing of gardening, and they had 
subscribed to a good magazine to 
keep them up-to-date, so there were 
no painful failures. The chickens of 


‘course gave no return that first sum- 


mer. Half a dozen old hens had heen 
purchased, and put to the task of 
raising chicks. ‘ 
It was a good, cherry year, and 
when the fruit on the two trees 
ripened there were cherries to sell 
after the family had used all they 
wanted. Nearly every day of sum- 
mer and autumn Mr Barton carried 
a little basket of fruit or vegetables 
with him to sell to his shopmates 
He could have disposed of ten times 
as much without leaving the shop. 
The summer experiment was a 
great success. But the nipping nights 
of October reminded them that they 
must seek another home than the 
tent. They talked it over rather 
sadly. The children did not want to 
leave their school. Mrs Barton wished 
they could get a house in the neigh- 


borhood so they could keep the 
chickens. But there were no houses 
for rent. They began to make 


preparations to go back for the next 
five months. Mrs Barton had one 
hundred dollars in her treasury, but 
that would not buy a portable house 
that would accommodate them. Be- 
fore the next summer was over they 
all firmly resolved that at least one 


of the lots would be paid for. There 
were contractors in the city who 
would put up a modest house for 


them if the lot was clear. 

Mrs Barton went to see a neighbor 
who had signified her willingness to 
take the chickens over winter for the 
eggs they would lay, and restore 
them to Mrs Barton in the spring. 

“How I wish we could get a place 


if it were only a few rooms otk 
here,’ said Mrs Barton. 

“If vou're so desperate for a house 
maybe you'd take the old school- 
house,” suggested Mrs Arnold. 

Mrs Barton asked a few questions 


The old schoolhouse, which had been 
abandoned when the new graded 
school was built, was really for rent. 
It was quite close to the tent home. 
She wondered that she had never he- 
fore thought of its possibilities. She 


[To Page 18.] 











Boston Garter 
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The Standard for men 
PAD, CORD AND 
4 NEVERBIND 

Of your Dealer or by 
Mail on receipt of price 
GEORGE FROST Co. 
BOSTON, U.S.A. 
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> 1915 “RANGER” bicycle Write et once 
for our by catalog and sperral offer 
Marvelous improvements, true 
ordinary values in our 1915 price offer You con 
not afford to buy without getting ovr latest prope 
ITE TODAY 




















ut ys, ve « “Rider 

] ‘ big Money taking orders fur bicycles and supplies 
iy Get our bheral terms on & sample lo introduce the 
if ~~ “RANGER.” . 

: TIRES, equipment, sundries and ov 

J in tne vieycie tine halt 


usual prices, Fevory prices 
on Motorcycle and Automobile Suppiies “4 
Mead Cycle Co., Dept.-76 Chicago 


Baby’s Bottle 


Should Be Cleaned and Sterilized With 
20 Mule Team Borax. 


The summer produces many enemies of 
baby’s health. Flies, mosquitoes and in- 
sects. Keep the little fellow’s bottle and 
nipple cleaned and sterilized by making a 
solution of Borax. A heaping tablespoon- 
ful of Borax to a quart of hot water is 
sufficient for the purpose. It not only 
cleanses thoroughly but removes germs 
and lessens the danger of disease. Borax 














will also be found valuable in cleansing 
baby’s napkins, as it leaves them soft as 
well as thoroughly clean and fresh. 






BORAX 
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won't stay in crimp, 
seem to budge the windows, 


ey stick! 
rs are likewise acting 


perils in the cereals, 

“es ers, minus dg 
Every salt and sugar shaker 
. Seems to hold an imp. 
y it seemed we'd reached the limit 
__Of the heat’s advance, 

. t should come to cap the climax 

_ But a billion ants. 


Your Family Doctor 

‘ ELIZABETH KENTON 
i Country people are far better sit- 
"gated as regards medical service at 
present than eyer before, though the 
- @ld country doctor with his faithful 
'. Mag and his big saddle bags was the 
 @pilling servant*of his day and genera- 
~~ tion, for the pioneer roads have been 
'- +geplaced by highways that penetrate 
the remote districts and bring the 
eountry much closer to the town than 
ever before, The horrible swales and 
impassable roads are now things of 
. the past and the doctors are hours 
nearer their country patients than ever 
before. Automobiles and motor cycles 
have also helped to put the country 
to town for all practical pur- 
and life in every phase is profit- 

by these modern inventions. 

- But the very ease with which life is 
endowed by reason of the new inven- 
tions and better roads has its perils. 
~.. Where are country people who are in 

pete e danger from these very things 
be ought to be blessings. Many doc- 
tors have grown indolent and do not 
eare to go out at night so they take 
@recautions that they will not be called 
up by their regular patients, Of course 
they cannot escape the calls for acci- 
@ents and sudden and severe illnesses, 
But often where people have been ill a 
fong time they fortify themselves 
against night calls. 

_ Of course this is done by the use of 
@rugs to induce sleep or torpor. When 
@ physician habitually says: ‘If the 

tient gets restless give him a few 
om of this,” and does not prescribe 
_ “this” for daytime use it is quite cer- 
fain that he is making sure that he 

‘will not be called at night. Many doc- 
- tors put off country calls until late in 

“ afternoon for this reason, It must 

. Temembered that there are count- 
~~ Jess multitudes of conscientious doc- 
tors who use quieting drugs as a last 
‘esort, but there are others who have 
_ them as “first aids’ and they are the 
ee erous ones in the profession. 

It is no light thing for a patient to 
eontract the drug habit as many un- 
happy victims could testify if they 
would. One of our near neighbors 
formed the habit during an illness, and 
- it was really pitifui to see how she 

. would deceive and contrive to gét the 
‘ . She was absent-minded, trem- 
» unhappy and a burden to her 
@amily through devotion to the evil, 
_ Put it was not her fault in the least. To 
"> @uiet her and give himself a comfort- 
~ @ble night during her long illness 
her doctor deliberately fastened this 
whedit upon her. If children were only 
taught to bear pain without so much 
fuss we eould soon raisé a genera- 
tion of men and women who would not 
rmit the giving of drugs to induce 
so freely. The other day a small 
in a barber shop had to be held 
n by two men so that a third could 
t his hair, his mother all the time 
uraging about his extreme nerv- 
ess, and a-bystander remarked 
t that youngster was a fit subject a 
little later for the drug habit. The 
Jeast illness brought on such howls and 
g@creams that the mother could not 
ao him—in fact, made no effort to 
4 him; er on some doctor will 
prescribe a quieting potion when the 
kicks and howls at night 
overeating or some such cause 
before anyone knows it the deed 
be done. In an Ohio city some 
€ ago steps were taken to arrest 
oo who s01d habit forming drugs 
© Schoolboys and girls, yet nobody 
_ ‘Was seriously alarmed over it. 
'), Another thing to watch is whether 
nt e physician is really concerned 
abou his patients well. Some- 
I wealthy farmer is allowed to 
himself ill or Some member of 
; y is carefully dosed along for 

‘S where a poor man would be up 
round much sooner. It is well to 
v ‘care given poor people and 

0a raeket once 
tor brought many 
hastened the 
tricks 
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to all trades, or rather tricksters in all 
trades, so it is well to be on guard. 
But if you have that combination of 
faithful friend and faithful family 
doctor stick to him as long. as his use- 
fulness lasts. There are men who-re- 
gard every patient’s life as sacred and 
precious and who leave no stone un- 
turned to restore health and vigor to 
sick bodies. Such men literally give 
their lives for others and scorn any 
makeshift that looks toward ease and 
comfort. Their patients do not form 
drug habits in order to give them a 
night’s sleep or a day’s pleasure. It is 
really inspiring to watch the successful 
country doctor on his daily rounds 
and note the esteem inwhich he is held. 
At one house he is loaded with fruit 
and at another with flowers by his old 
friends, and his rounds are a sort of 
triumphal progress. He deserves all 
the love and appreciation he gets, and 
far more money than he ever receives. 





A Serious Occasion 


The beloved country doctor is rarely a 
successful man as finances go, but he 
is rich in the real things of life. If 
you are a newcomer in the country 
find out who is the best physician be- 
fore anyone falls ill and then stick to 
him through thick and thin, for it cer- 
tainly pays. 





Berry Receipts 
HELEN A. LYMAN 


RED CURRANT AND RASPBERRY TART— 
One and a half pints picked currants, 
one-half pint of raspberries, three 
heaping tablespoons of moist sugar, 
one-half pound of tart crust. Strip 
the currants from the stems, put 
them into a deep pie dish with a small 
cup placed in bottom upward, add 
the raspberries and sugar. Place a 
border of paste around the edge of 
dish and cover with crust. Bake about 
one-half hour. Strew sugar over be- 
fore sending to table. 


BLACKBERRY SAUCE—Two tablespoons 
of butter, cup of powdered sugar, one- 
half box of berries, one teaspoon 
of lemon juice. Cream butter and 
sugar. Mash and strain the berries, 
to remove seeds, add to creamed mix- 
ture. Heat butter over teakettle, but 
do not allow it to become oily. Beat 
hard and serve with cottage pudding. 

BLACKBERRY PuUDDING—Three cups of 
flour, one cup of molasses, one-half 
a cup of milk, a teaspoon of salt, a 
little clove and cinnamon, and a tea- 
spoon of soda dissolved in a little 
of the milk. Stir in a quart of black- 
berries, floured. . Boil in a well but- 
tered mold two hours. 

RASPBERRY OMELET—Mash and press 
well through a sieve one-half pint of 
large red raspberries, add two table- 
spoons of powdered sugar and the 
well-bes*en yolks of three eggs. Then 
stir in the whites of six eggs, beaten 
to a stiff froth, turn into a greased 
baking dish. Bake in a quick oven 
twenty minutes. Serve at once. 


DELICIOUS. RASPBERRY PIE—To one 
beaten egg add one cup of sugar, and 
two and.a half teaspoons of flour, 
mixed while dry. Then stir in one cup 
of raspberry juice strained. Let come 
to a boil, and cool before putting into 
pié plate lined with crust. It may be 
frosted if desired with beaten white 
of three eggs and vowdered sugar. 


Brown a little in oven, or else let cool 
and frost with whipped cream flavored 
with vanilla. : 

RED RASPBERRY BLANCMANGE—Half 
a pound of tapioca soaked an hour in 
one pint of milk, and boiled until 
tender. Add a pinch of salt, sweeten 
to taste and put into a mold. When 
cold turn out and serve with red rasp- 
berry jam around it and a little cream, 
flavored with lemon. 

BLUEBERRY. PUDDING—Take leftover 
slices of bread and line deep dish 
around sides, Mash and clean one 
box of blueberries and fill the shell. 
Add about three-fourths cup of sugar 
and one quart of milk. Spread pieces 
of butter over the top and bake 
twenty minutes. Very delicious. 

ELDERBERRY PIE—Elderberries 
canned without sugar. 


are 
One quart of 


elderberries, four cups of granulated. 


sugar, one and one-half cups of bread 
flour, stirred with sugar before add- 
ing to elderberries. Put all in granite 
kettle and just let it thicken; take 
off of stove and when cool add three 
tablespoons of vinegar. Bake. be- 
tween two crusts. 

RASPBERRY SHERBET—Two quarts of 
raspberries, one cup of sugar, one 
pint of water, the juice of a large 
lemon, tablespoon of gelatin. Put the 
berries and sugar together, let them 
stand two hours, soak gelatin in cold 
water to cover, add one pint of the 
water to the berries and strain. Dis- 
solve gelatin in half a pint of boiling 
water, add this to the strained mix- 
ture and freeze. 





Caterpillar Contest 
MRS F. RB: FLOWER 


At the April grange meeting of the 
Center Brunswick grange, N Y, it 
was decided to offer prizes to the 
school children of the town for dé- 
stroying egg clusters of the apple tree 
tent worm caterpilar. 

Prizes were to be awarded as fol- 
lows: A- picture to. the © school 
destroying the most egg clusters and 
three prizes of 50 cents each to the 
three pupils in three different schools 
that destroyed the most egg clusters. 

The grange was very uncertain as 
to whether any interest would be 
shown and whether any of the 
schools would work for the. prizes. 
Seven schools entered the contest and 
it was decided to award extra prizes 
of 25 cents each to. the highest pupil 
in each of the three other schools 
and to all pupils destroying 1000 egg 
clusters. 

The interest shown by all 
schools was intense and when the 
eges began to hatch so that the 
teachers were obliged to count egg 
clusters that crawled the grange lec- 
t rer announced the contest closed 
and asked the teachers to send the 
records of their schools. 

The May meeting of the grange 
was thrown open to all and about 
three hundred friends and_ school 
children were present. Ice cream and 
cake were served. 

The picture was awarded to the 
school that destroyed 16,529 egg 
clusters and the three 50-cent prizes 


these 


.went to pupils with records of 8104, 


2653, and 1637 egg clusters. 

Eight pupils won 25-cent prizes 
and the grange gave eight boxes of 
pencils as awards to those destroy- 
ing over 500 clusters. 

The total number of egg clusters 
destroying in the three weeks’ con- 
test was over 38,000, and the chil- 
dren were all awakened to the neces- 
sity of destroying this pest to our 
apple trees. 

One man refused to allow a pupil 
in his orchard and his trees were, 
covered with nests while the orchards 


‘of his neighbors were almost clean. 


A few years of such centests would 
effectually rid our country of the 
pest and would be weH worth the 
effort of other organizations though- 
out the state. 


What I Have Learned 


Canned Cherries—Flavor each jar 
of cherries with one drop of almond 
extract. It makes them delicious. 
[Mrs W. J. N., Massachusetts. 


Ice Cream Freezer Churn—When 
there is but a small amount of cream 
to be churned, an amount hardly 
worth while putting in a large churn, 
it can be easily churned in a small 
ice cream freezer, -without ice, of 
eourse. Three-fourths of a gallon of 
cream can be put in a gallon freezer. 
It is a much easier and quicker 
way.—[B. V. Z., 1. 


Chili Sauce in Spring — We had 
used up our supply of homemade 
catsup, yet wanted some to use on 





Ine the fruit of 





~ “No law yields a greater benediction to those who keep it than the law of labor ; the idlers are not happy, there is for 
Re them little joy of life. They do riot know the luxury of work, and they cannot, therefore, know the 
2 luxury of rest. Onlv the tired man or woman knows the sweetness of repose ” 


cold meats during the early sunimer 
As we did not like the seasoning j, 
the boughten variety and besides ihe 
expense prohibited, I bought canneq 
tomatoes and made it this way: Fo, 
one can of tomatoes, three smajj 
onions, about % teaspoon each of 
cayenne pepper, salt, cinnamon, q|]- 
spice, clove and nutmeg, and one 
cup of vinegar. This made a delicious 
relish.—[L. G., Massachusetts. 





The Thorntons’ New Furniture 
[From Pagé 16] 


those pictures on the wall, that never 
will suit me as well as the ojg 
chromos we used to get with coffee 
wrappers, and the tipsy vases anq 
the rugs and all the trash I thought 
we had to have, it’s a wonder to me 
that I escaped the lunatic asylum 
Why did you let me go so long, Pa” 

“Let!” said Mr Thornton with 4 
grin. “Did anybody ever let a woman 
do anything? You let yourself. | 
spént the whole summer objecting, if 
you’ll remember, and what good dig 
it do?’ But this time I’m going te 
lay down the law. The improvement 
of this farmhouse stops with these 
two rooms. The rest must stay as it 


“And my rule is that never again 
will the table be skimped unless we 
get too poor to buy the things we 
now enjoy,” said Mrs Thornton. 

“And my rule is not to do without 
party frocks and picnics and good 
times for furniture,” said Evelyn. 

“And my rule is to be at home 
every Friday night unless some ca- 
lamity prevents,” said Florence. “I 
nearly died away from home.” 

“And John and I don’t have te 
Take any rules,” said Horace cheer- 


fully. ‘We never. went daffy over the 
furniture. ‘But I’ll make one on my 
own hook, to praise mother’s cook- 
ing more in the future. Gee! I 


nearly starved this summer, and I’m 
ready to appreciate her good meals.” 
“We've all come to our senses, so 
we can go back to real living,” said 
Mr Thornton. “Come out to supper! 
Mary has three kinds of pie and fried 
chicken and doughnuts and cold ham 
and a dozen other things hankering 
to be eaten. Some families wind up 
in bankruptcy through a few pieces 
of furniture, so we got off lucky.” 


When Mother Took the Helm 


{From Page 17.] 


hurried to the trustee. She could 
have the school for five dollars a 
month, and the big heating stove 
went with it. It was almost too good 
to be true. That very afternoon she 
went down to scrub out the place, 
and wash windows. When Mr Barton 
brought hame that evening a list of 
flats that they might get she laid out 
the big schoolhouse key, and told 
him she would be ready to move on 
Saturday, when all the family was at 
home to help. 

The schoolhouse made a splendid 
home. Wires were strung near the 
ceiling, and curtains of cheap mate- 
rial shut off bedrooms and parlor. 
With canned fruits and jellies, and 
apples and winter vegetables from 
their lots and with the chickens be- 





ginning to lay, and these chickens 
really laid in the ‘winter, the bills 
for food were still low. Mrs Barton 
could add something to her saving 


fund each week. 

With the coming of spring they 
wanted to move back on their land 

“If only the schoolhouse -were on 
our lot, I wouldn’t ask for anything 
better for years to come,” said- Mrs 
Barton. Father could put in cup- 
boards, closets and partitions, and 
perhaps build a little kitchen on, and 
and who would want a better housc.” 

This gave Mr Barton an idea. And 
a@ few days later. he announced that 
they could buy the schoolhouse at a 
very reasonable figure, and the pay- 
ments could be extended over five 
years. 

“In five years,” said Mrs Barton, 
“we shall own a house and two lots, 
and it won’t cost us as much as we 
have been paying out for rent. If 
we only keep well and strong that 
long we may be free of all fear of 
homeless poverty.” 

Mr Barton dug his own cellar, and 
then the schoolhouse was placed on 
rollers and hauled into place. The 
Barton’s were on the way to the 
happiest kind of independence. There 
was much work to make the new 
home comfortable; there was never- 
failing. occupation for all their hands 
in the garden and poultry yara. But 
this was not like working in a tread- 
mill. Their tasks brought ‘health to 

and spirit, for they were enjoy: 
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“THE OLD RELIABLE" ORANGE JUDD 


BORN JULY 26, 1822 OIEoO im 1602 


first 


tural experiment station in the United States. 
founder of Orange Judd Co.. originated before 1357 the 
principle of admitting only reliable advertisements and of 


FF senent of agricultural journalism, established the 


ing sundry humbugs. This policy was embodied 


in the 


ican ethics adopted by American publishers and advertisers 


in their 1914 convention, and reiterated in their C’ 


hicago con 
vention of 1915. In ail these intervenin, years this jodieal 
or its pi has to the i of truth in both 





ing matter and ~ieettiheg, which were first laid 


readi 
by the late —_ Judd, so that for more than half a a 


the phrase has e a household word : 


“If y 
oiradiieal in the old reliable Orange Judd, it’s a right. 5: 


down 


it 








Cash Prizes 


First .- . $5.00 Three of $1 $3.00 
Second 3.00 FourofS0c 2.00 


Third . 2.00 Ten Prizes $15.00 


THE CONTEST IS 


to write an informa! personal letter be- 
ginning: “Dear Editor of the old -reliable 
Orange Judd American Agriculturist.” 
Then go on and describe briefly some 
one way in which this periodical or its 
Orange Judd Service Bureau may per- 
form a special service for you. 


What question do you want answered 
pertaining to any farm, legal, family or 
business matter? What trouble, injus- 
tice or other problem confronts you upon 
which our advice or opinion may be help- 
ful? What are your trials or disap- 
pointments in raising or marketing crops, 
or live stock, or in getting and paying 
for a farm and home of your own, or in 
wisely using your surplus, or in affairs 
of health, education, training of children, 
household matters ? 

Any person anywhere, young or old, 
may write us a letter along these lines 
to be mailed not later than August 7, the 
last day of Orange Judd Week. Inclose 
stamp for reply and we will answer you 
personally. The envelope must be ad- 
dressed “Editor of the old_ reliable 
Orange Judd American Agriculturist, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, » 
No charge whatever will be made to you 
for our services. 

If you inclose in same envelope a let- 
ter on any other subject, such as sub- 
scription or advertising, please write it 
on separate sheet, as such matters go to 
our business department for attention, 
which is entirely distinct from the edi- 
torial department. 


YOU MAY EARN $5.00 


If YOU write and mail during the 
Orange Judd Week the letter that we 
adjudge best describes in what way 
American Agriculturist or Orange Judd 
Service Bureau can perform some useful 
service for you, your folks, your town- 
ship, county or state, you will be re- 
warded by our sending you a prize of $5 
in cash. Next best letter $3, and so on. 
There are 10 prizes, amounting to $15, 
just to tell us what you want us to do 
for you. 

Besides the prizes, each contestant will re- 
ceive by mail a personal letter giving the in- 
formation desired, so far as it is available. 


SECOND ANNUAL OBSERVANCE of 


Orange Judd Week 


JULY 31 - AUGUST 7 


A UNIQUE EVENT IN THE RURAL LIFE of AMERICA 


How refreshing to think of something else than our own work just at this 


mid-time of the season’s rush! 


Hence the idea of Orange Judd week, to 
be devoted, so far as may be, to recreation, service, profit. 


Last year it was 


enthusiastically welcomed in many rural school districts and communities by 


thousands of people. 


‘They each found the joy in doing something for others 


is a pleasure that is the keener the more unexpectedly it comes in busy times. 


WHAT IS WRONG? Tell us how you feel 
about public questions. What legislation you need 
in your state. What abuses should be corrected. 
What reforms do you want in taxation, roads, 
schools, game laws, practices of officials? Let “us 
have your views so as to help in interpreting pub- 
lic opinion with respect to public matters. 


HOW MAY ! MAKE MY FARM BETTER? 
What things do we need? What conveniences will 
make my home life richer? What tools do we need 
on our farm to do the work easier and more suc- 
cessfully? Let us consider whether we have con- 
sulted the women folks, and whether we are giving 
them as many household conveniences as we are 
adding to the farm. Is our water supply satisfac- 
tory? Do we want a bathroom, heating system, a 
sewage plant? Just what can we do to improve 
our farm plant? 


WHAT ABOUT THE BOYS AIND GIRLS? 
After all, life exists for the children. We work to 
educate, to make life better for them. We even are 


The ideal of service. 


planning to build up the farm that they may have 
a fair inheritance. Are we fitting ther for that in- 
heritance? This is the week to take stock in this 
direction. It is the week io talk about whether they 
are to be sent to the agricultural college—whether 
they should be given an interest in some phase of 
the -farm, possibly taken into partnership. 

THE WOMAN ON THE FARM! Is she hav- 
ing a fair show? How can her work in life be 
made interesting and more attractive? 

HAVE A PICNIC THIS WEEK. Invite the 
neighbors. Some communities will make it old 
home week, rich in family aad neighborhood re- 
unions. 

SERVICE TO OTHERS is the ideal of Orange 
Judd Week. What can you do to help others? 
What can we do to help you—by “we” is meant 
Editor Burkett and all his associates of American 
Agriculturist, our Orange Judd Service Bureau, the 
entire force of Orange Judd Company, all ready 
and glad to serve you. 


A square deal to one and all — honesty, truth, reliability, like American 


Agrttujturist tries to practice in all its dealings with you subscribers and our advertisers. 








Don’t 





Fail to Cut 


il YOUR Coupon 


Here is OUR Service Offering During 





Orange Judd Week — July 31 to August 7 





To join with you in this great week of service, we are presenting to every one of our 
American Agriculturist subscribers an ORANGE JUDD SERVICE COUPON worth $1.00. 
This coupon is printed in green on the front cover of this paper. 

By cutting out the coupon and sending it in in accordance with the terms and instructions 
following, you have the privilege of renewing your own subscription to American Agricul- 
turist THREE YEARS for the price of TWO years. 

Or, if you desire to further extend your efforts to serve, you may, at the usual price of two 
years’ renewal, have your own subscription dated ahead two years, and send American Agricul- 
turist for one year with your compliments to some relative, friend or neighbor. 


Here are the Terms and Instructions — Only those who 





follow them can participate — Read Them Carefully ! 





1. One coupon only will be accepted as worth $1.00 from each subscriber. 
The coupon will not be accepted as worth $1.00 unless the subscriber’s 
name and address tag is pasted thereon. 
The coupon must be cut out and sent in with $2.00 before Midnight, 
August 7,1/915. If mailed after that date credit will be given only 
The time limit will not be extended. 
It will not be accepted as worth 


at regular rates. 
The coupon must be sent in direct. 





$1.00 if sent in by any one except yourself or some member of the subscribers’ family. 
No premiums or presents of any kind can be had in connection with either of these offers. 
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Cut Out the Green Coupon on Front Cover of Paper 


Be sure your name and address is correct on the tag pasted on the coupon. Remember it does 
not matter how far ahead your subscrption is paid. Send the coupon with $2.00 any time from 
the same day you receive this copy of American Agriculturist up to midnight, August 7, 1915. 


We wish to serve you—to celebrate Orange 
Judd Week by performing some service for you 
that you really need or most desire. We not 
only will do this without expense to you, other 
than stamps for postage on our personal letter 
of advice, but we offer 10 prizes for the best 
letters we receive. Ask our advice! 

















The Orange Judd Service Coupon on the front cover is worth $1.00 to 
every subscriber. Use it. The time limit sabions at midnight A mgnst 73 
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‘The“Home Work” Disappointment 
-.€an you" fae god 5 name of od, 
réliable fe ee . ve or ° ke, nat 
will furnish sok: nf witet 


am anx- 
_ fous to get some: 


kind of home work to 
@o-at spare times. I don’t want can- 
vassing nor 


distributing. Most anything 
--will do, just so I don’t have to pay too 


> before I t.the work. I 
~ gent 48 gon A A a copying company for 
~ their position, but never have heard 
from hea. —{Illinois Subscriber. 

.. There may be such concerns as our 

-_§mquirer seeks, but unfortunately we 

* do not know of such, All home work 

*- schemes that we have investigated 

_- proved to have some kind of a catch, 

_.°the effect of which is either to get 

money from the would-be worker or 

46 #0 arrange the proposition that 

_ the worker can at best make very 

= little profit, Against certain home 

- work companies the postoffice depart- 
ment recently has issued fraud orders. 

Please remember that plain sewing, 
copying of letters and similar work 
£0 widely exploited as “home work,” 
can inyariably be done cheaper at a 
central factory of plant or office than 
“by sending it-out all over the coun- 
try. When a home work concern ad- 
vertises $8 or $10 a week for copying 
addresses during spare time, put it 
down that there is a string tied to 
the deal somewhere. They could hire 
pecple to work nine or 12 hours a 
day right at their own office for less 
money. 

Only last week postal fraud orders 
were issued against the following, 
which have been previously exposed in 
this column. Tiger manufacturing 
company, Tiger manufacturing com- 
pany, ‘Tiger company, Tiger Manu- 
facturing & Sales company, Seam- 
stress manufacturing company, Re- 
serve bank building, Kansas City, 


That Deposit Contract Again 
*_ You pay in $1 a month on each 
$100 contract with American banking 
-eredit company, that is, $7 a month 
for a $700 contract, $10 a ‘month for 
a $1000 unit, etc. ‘Your -initial and 
first three monthly deposits you sac- 
rifice to the company; of the next 21 
monthly deposits, 20% may go to the 
company, leaving cnly 80% to go to 
the reserve fund; AFTER the 24th 
instaliment, 100% of your deposits go 
to the reserve fund. Section G pro- 
“vides, however, that instead of using 
--20% for expenses after the 24th de- 
‘posit, your contract’s pro rata share 
of the expense shall be taken from 
tau other payments and receipts,’ 
» ete. Upon each $10 deposit, from No 
“4 to No 20 inclusive, you receive a 
coupon for $2.50, of which clause H 
goes on to say: 
The holder hereof may at any time, in payment of 


® monthly. installment, turn in as payment or part 
Payment of same, for their full face value, such 








‘What Has Each One Just Said? 


The artist in the -illustration has 
caught a scene in a typical American 


farm home, as outlined in our prize 


‘offer printed one and two weeks ago. 
* What has each one of these people 
just said? The boy, a year out of 
agricultural college; the daughter, a 
“June graduate; their father and 
mother, all engaged in discussing 
what is apparently a crisis, and the 
ither anxious to adopt the — best 
urse for ail concerned. Look at 
“picture, study the faces, then 

[ Bid the ata. Ben what Ad think 
Soy your full name 
a postoftios to your com- 

tio: and send it at once to the 

the cash prizes 


BUREAU 


Tt 


coupons as have been issued to him, under this con- 
tract. When the contract holder is entitled to a loan 
he, at his option, may notify the company that he 
does not desire said loan, but in lieu thereof shall 

ve, upon the surrender of this contract, all 
moneys = by him in installments, and in addition 
thereto in the sum of face value of all 


coupons Toma to him under this contract after de- 
ducting any of said coupons which he may have used 
in payment of any installments under this contract. 
It is further agreed that when 10 installments shall 
have been paid, the holder hereof shall be transferred 
to the eligible list; the maximum time, however, for 
ad contract to mature for a loan shall not exceed 

20 months from date of issue. Contracts for less than 
$1000 shall be paid in the same proportion. 

In: a letter its president interprets 
this clause H as: 


‘The company guarantees to mature the contract for 
a loan to the amount of its face value at 4% simple 
interest, and in addition thereto a profit of $2.50 per 
month for tha number of months the contracy has 
run before reaching maturity. 

(1) Does this mean that after you 
have paid in $10 a month for 99 
months, you will be entitled to all 
you deposited with 4% interest and a 
bonus or 21 X $2.50, or $47.507 Or 
(2) does it mean. that after paying 
your deposits for 20 months you can 
withdraw $247.50? If No 1, can’t you 
do better with your money? If No 2, 
how is it possible? 

The “maturity” in 20 months, per 
clause H, seems to indicate that if 
you want a loan yon can get it 20 
months from the time you go in. 
But instead of a guarantee of a loan 
at a specific time, the wording is: 


“Shall entitle the holder to receive a loan in the 
of the face yalue of this contract in the order 
lication therefor out of the loan and re 
provided said holder has er with 
ort. 


sum 
of his a 
serve fun 
the provisions hereof as hereinafter set 





Sundry Helps 

Wouldn’t it jar you to ship $181 
worth © of eggs to Sanford Brown, 
Roseland,’ NJ, and not get - your 
money? ° J. A.*.Eckman of Cambra, 
Pa, reports that unfortunate expe- 
rience, and up-to hour of going to 
press Brown has not replied to our 
first letter on the subject. 

A. D. has evidently been grossly im- 
posed upon by a mining stock. pro- 
moter who got a lot of money out of 
him for shares in a scheme that ap- 
pears to have little or no value, If the 
facts are as stated, it would seem to 
be a criminal case. The promoter has 
skipped to parts unknown. The only 
way to guard against such frauds is to 
Have nothing to do with them..I don’t 
mean to reflect upon legitimate enter- 
prises, which when honestly conduct- 
ed are an entirely proper business, but 
to put money in any mine is to as- 
sume all the risk of that industry and 
is not to be considered safe and sure 
like a 6% first mortgage on a good 
farm owned and worked by a good 
farmer. 

This state has a law, which pre- 
vents monresidents and nonresident 
concerns from selling contracts to 
make loans in Mississippi, if the pay- 
ment of any installments is required 
to be made in advance of the loan. 
The loan must be made first; the in- 
stallments can then be made provided 
the rate of interest does not exceed 
10% per annum. I prepared this law 
and it was adopted by the legislature; 
it has prevented many of the troubles 
which Mississippians previously suf- 
fered.—[D. L. Thompson, State Audi- 
tor, Jackson, 

A. J. E. is promptly advised that 
we know nothing of the Sincere corre- 
spondence club; and that matrimonial 
agencies are not in good repute and 
their advertising is not carried in rep- 
utable journals. Why look to Dakota 
for a wifé when you have all your 
state to choose from?. Cheer up! 
“Faint heart ne’er won fair lady!” 





Inoculation of Legumes 
[From Page 10.] 
this same condition obtains 
other legumes or is limited to soy 
beans, I have not seen discussed. It 
throws light, however, on the use of 
cultures, 
Possibly the time will come when 
manufacturers and growers will not 
be satisfied with a general culture for 


with 


‘each particular legume, but cultures 


will be provided for certain varieties. 
Prof Voorhees has done a_ great 
service to legume crops in calling. at- 
tention to the results of this line of 
experimental work.—[C, W. B. 





See big announcement and program 
for Orange Judd Week on th 
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[ supenion GRAIN DRILLS 


“At Home in any Field anywhere ia the world” ; - 
Superior Drills correctly sow all known seeds —emallest 


oe ee Tae seeeial hs pour 


rior Drills are noted the world over for strength, 
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grasses to largest bush lima 
No matter where you oo or 
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le Disc, Hoe and Shoe. 


WARRANTY sxc 28 Aree 


Send for the Semester Catalogue, read i 


rior Grain Brill =" 


your seeding problems snd our Scientific 
answer your questions. 














correct feed- 


Superior Drills ad. size from one horse 
up, in 2 Sue Bete tl fertilizer styles— 


dealer and insist on seeing 
oo pee ema Tells» Troe Beary.” 
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Whirlwind is cartelaty @ glutton for work”, writes 


one of 


Many enthusiastic owners. 


—" It takes the fodder 


as fast as we can get it there and el ~ 
no band cuttin chokes, or hiieidowen bee deiekcs 


‘The one piece pisie Wheel, the benciost suatin, 


ks i pei 


t working parts, hence least friction. 
fron withstands from 9,000 to 17,000 Ibs, greater strains per sq. in, than 


high grade cast 
Is pays to investigate 


baying. Write for 
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Silo Filler. 
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SIZE @ 


Box 14 


There's a lot of in- » and How te 


side information rns gue 


in our free week! 
WHIRLWIND 
BULLETIN to” Agents. \ 
It yours for the asking. 


Wilder-Strong impl’t Go. 
Monroe, Michigan 








Used everywhere 


and everywhere 


known as the best.’ 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW_YORE 


Principal 


| Buffalo 


Stations 





bales that pack better and Bring bigher prices. 
exclusive couctearnae advan' 
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d best 


More bales per hour. 
Fast, big feed—won't 
choke. Dense, uniform 
Many 
1 Beha ust be seen to be 
aldwell, Kans., writes : 
saw.’’ You'll agree 40 
ears CATALOG 
ou, 





and tell us whateee bale. 
COLLINS PLOW COMPARY, 


1113 Hampshire Street, Selhews it. 








Sawmills age) prices 


EXPERIENCE. 
| Leverett a co soe entee erminal, N.Y. 











WELL *vavs* WELL 


Own a machine of- eur Own. Oash or easy 
terms. Many styles ic epee be we tet 


Write for Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., bine, KY. 
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Bigger Harvests 


The successful farmer who really makes progse® 
and gets ahead is the one who reads, studies and 


thinks for is fo investment 
will pay such big returns at a few books that vi 
give you the information you need just when you want 
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